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Every Day Is Doomsday 


The Ordeal of Executive Decision 


LYDIA STRONG 


Tue first group Dante met in the 
Inferno were the wretched souls of 
those who could not make up their 
minds. They had lived without blame 
and without praise. Heaven cast them 
out, and Hell would not receive them. 

The “sighs and plaints” Dante 
heard 600 years ago echo in execu- 
tive offices today. A manager's first— 
and roughest—job is to decide; each 
real decision means a conflict. 

It's true, fortunately, that decisive- 
ness is a principal and important 
characteristic of executives; the ma- 
jority have built their careers on their 
ability to make good choices. “The 
buck stops here” may well be written 
over the desk of top management. 

But this doesn't make the man be- 
hind the desk infallible; he is neither 
a god nor an automatic calculator. 
Nor can he use a calculator to take 
over his responsibilities. A statistical 
machine may clarify the alternatives 
or may help narrow the area of risk, 
yet some risk remains. The manager's 
final choice remains his own. 

Typically, this choice is made under 
pressure of time, with facts that are 
far from adequate. Most men must 
struggle against psychological and 
emotional blocks as well. 

Certain executives show few signs 
of struggle; they always seem to know 
what to do. But a closer look at such 
a man may reveal that he hasn't faced 


a major choice in years. He did all his 
deciding years ago, in those heroic 
days when he started his business or 
won his way to its control. Today he 
moves in a rut deep enough to hide— 
temporarily—the realities of the world 
outside. 

In a kind economic climate, such a 
manager may survive for a _ time. 
Eventually, though, he has to be 
either by-passed or pushed aside. 


THE “DRIVEN” DECISION 


More common than the man in a 
rut is the man in a hurry; the execu- 
tive who plunges into a choice as 
though driven by devils. One corpora- 
tion is currently trying to replace its 
entire engineering staff, which quit 
after a series of arbitrary decisions by 
the president. 

Hair-trigger decisions (along with 
ulcers) form part of the executive 
stereotype; the urge to decide is part 
of the essential urge to get things 
done. Unfortunately, however, some 
things get done that might better have 
been left undone. There's a vast dif- 
ference between the prompt, adequate 
decision based on facts and judgment, 
and the impulsive, driven decision 
made to “clear the air,” “get the file 
off the desk,” or otherwise end the 
strain of suspended action. 

Nobody enjoys indecision; once one 
has had to admit the existence of a 
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problem, the inclination is to get it 
out of the way as quickly as possible. 
Delay is peculiarly tormenting for the 
executive who sees himself as a tough, 
decisive man of action. Each moment 
of hesitation makes him suspect he is 
losing his grip. 

He may feel he has built his career 
on snap decisions: to go into steel, or 
advertising, or manufacturing; to build 
a new plant or launch a new product. 
He has succeeded, often because his 
so-called hunches were based more 
than he realized on unconscious men- 
tal activity enriched by intimate 
knowledge of his field. 

As this executive moves up the 
ladder, he leaves his area of special 
competence for a wider, less familiar 
field. The questions confronting him 
are larger in scope, and more complex, 
and the hunches don’t arrive with the 
old easy clarity. This in itself is fright- 
ening. Still more frightening is the 
prospect of having to take time to 
think. Squeezed between inner and 
outer pressures, he may improvise a 
desperate decision that will plunge his 
business into difficulties. Or he may 
fall back on ultra-safe alternatives; the 
tried and true marketing plan, the 
former manufacturing process, the 
product as before—a process which 
kills off new ideas and robs the busi- 
ness of opportunities for growth. 
Whether reckless or cautious, the 
driven decision fails in a main func- 
tion of decision-making: to evaluate 
alternate ways of reaching a goal, and 
to choose the most productive. 

Still, the plunger has one advan- 
tage: he does make some sort of choice 
and thus clears the decks for action 
which has at least a chance of success. 
Far more handicapped is the drifter, 
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the man who cannot make up his 


mind. 
THE HIGH PRICE OF POSTPONEMENT 


Habitual indecision not only pre- 
vents the growth of a business, but 
also disrupts current operations and 
destroys morale. Lawrence A. Appley 
has pointed out: 

“A cause of frustration, contribut- 
ing to a climate in which executives 
cannot grow and develop, is the un- 
availability of decisions from that part 
of management which reserves the 
right to make them. People make 
massive studies, recommendations, re- 
ports, and then nothing happens. Im- 
portant operations for which people 
are held responsible are delayed be- 
cause someone will not give the word 
at the right time.” 

Indecision may result from fear. An 
example is the department head who 
has been decisive within his depart- 
ment, yet freezes in panic after pro- 
motion to top management. Though 
well fitted for his new responsibilities, 
he becomes immobilized by his very 
anxiety to succeed. 

A small machine tool manufacturer 
zoomed into the multi-million-dollar 
sales bracket with a special instrument 
for the Air Force. Upon completion 
of his contract he was free to offer 
the same instrument to the civilian 
aeronautics market, but this would 
mean further expansion, plus reorgan- 
ization of his sales department. The 
man made study after study, consulted 
experts, held conferences, leaned this 
way and that, but could not nerve 
himself to take the plunge. In the 
end a rival seized the initiative by 
flooding the market with an adapta- 
tion of his device. 





Vacillation may stem also from per- 
fectionism, the desire to make a de- 
cision without risks and without dis 
advantages. Decision without disadvan- 
tage is of course a contradiction in 
terms. If any alternative were com- 
pletely advantageous the course of 
action would be so clear that no real 
decision would be called for. Avoid- 
ance of risk is also illusory, since the 
outcome of a decision lies in the fu- 
ture, which can be only partially fore- 
told. 

Few top managers are perfection- 
ists. Leland I. Doan, president of Dow 
Chemicals, said in a recent Fortune 
survey that “15-plus per cent error 
occurs in the best decisions.” Other 
presidents went further: “.300 is a 
good batting average,” said one, and 
another observed: “The difference be- 
tween a successful executive and an 
unsuccessful one is the difference be- 
tween being right 52 per cent of the 
time and right only 48 per cent of 
the time.” Avery Adams of Pitts- 
burgh Steel admitted: “Estimates of 
steel executives have been on the low 
side for the past 12 years,” and Har- 
mon Whittington of Anderson, Clay- 
ton, said: “The Board does not try to 
pin down the future to certainties. 
We work out our decisions in terms 
of probabilities; then we adjust to the 
details as they develop.” 

Persons with two opposite types of 
personality difficulty may have special 
trouble in deciding. The professional 
“strong man” who can be happy only 
when he dominates all situations has 
a pathological fear of failure. He wor- 
ries even over small decisions, be- 
cause if the slightest thing goes wrong 
it may crack his armor of infallibility 
and endanger his control. 
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The dependent character, whose 
self-esteem hinges on the liking and 
approval of his associates, has an even 
tougher time. He gets others to de- 
cide for him, as often as possible. 
When forced to make a choice he 
tries to appease the contradictory de- 
mands of all persons concerned, and 
thus achieves total confusion. 


WHEN PEOPLE ARE THE PROBLEM 


There is one special type of de- 
cision which gives pause to otherwise 
resolute executives. The company 
president who can decide in his shower 
on a merger or a new product may 
pussyfoot for years over an issue in- 
volving personnel. Participants in the 
AMA Management Course repeatedly 
bring up problems of hiring, firing, or 
appraisal of subordinates. Similar dif- 
ficulties were disclosed by the 1955 
survey of the Young Presidents Or- 
ganization. Two presidents out of five 
had undergone during the past year 
“crucial” incidents involving their 
top-management teams. Many report- 
ed long delays in firing unsatisfactory 
subordinates. When a president made 
a mistake in hiring, odds were four 
to one that he would correct it too 
late. 


One man confessed: 

“Our maintenance methods are 
completely outdated. My production 
head has not been able to effect op- 
erating savings to offset wage benefits 
and fringe benefits, and our profit 
margins have dropped steadily. I can't 
convert his thinking and have failed 
to fire him because of his age.” 

Pussyfooting on personnel matters 
is natural; on the job, as in personal 
life, most of us try to avoid un- 
pleasantness. A man shrinks from 
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criticizing a subordinate and from 
facing the possibility of an angry or 
hurt reply, just as he would shrink 
from starting trouble with a member 
of his own family. Yet delay usually 
defeats its purpose. The man under 
criticism senses he is failing even 
though he does not know how, and 
this vague sense of failure may dis- 
courage him and further deteriorate 
his performance. The situation grows 
tighter and tighter until it explodes. 


THE CRITICAL DECISION TO DELEGATE 


Of all personnel decisions, the de- 
cision to delegate is perhaps the knot- 
tiest. On the surface, it seems simple 
for an executive to rid himself of 
detail by passing it on to someone 
else. But in fact he remains responsi- 
ble for the total job done by his 
delegate; thus, to him, this choice is 
critical. 

Furthermore, in order to delegate 
successfully, he must be willing to 
give up direct control, quite possibly 
over a job that he himself had to win 
by struggle. And finally, he must learn 
to have confidence in his ability to 
get results by working with others 
rather than tackling a job alone. The 
higher a man rises the further he must 
reorient his personality from “do it 
yourself” to “let George do it”—while 
giving George guidance, support, and 
the requisite degree of independence. 
This shift is particularly difficult in 
one’s own field. Many a company 
president who blasted his way up in 
sales remains his own sales manager 
no matter who holds that title. A tex- 
tile firm lost three production heads 
in succession before the president 
could bring himself to stop checking 
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personally each day on the output of 
each loom in the factory. 

Yet the decision to delegate does 
repay all the time, energy and ad- 
justment necessary, because it removes 
so many smaller decisions from the 
problem area. 

Steps can be taken further to cut 
down both the number and scope of 
executive decisions. Job descriptions 
and performance standards remove 
some of the guesswork from personnel 
appraisal. Planning, procedures, stand- 
ards, or quotas set up in advance will 
smooth the course of operations. Even 
though deviations become necessary, 
the decisions involved are more con- 
scious and less difficult if made against 
a background of planning. 

Standardize though he may, how- 
ever, the manager never completely 
eliminates the recurrent need for de- 
cisions. This need is, after all, one of 
the principal reasons that he is a 
manager and that his desk is not oc- 
cupied by a Univac. 

A machine can solve certain 
problems, after the problems have been 
identified, isolated, and stated in terms 
suitable to the machine; after some- 
one has determined what facts need 
to be considered; and after these facts 
have been gathered and fed in. But 
the job of decision goes far beyond 
electronic computation. 


SPOTTING THE REAL PROBLEM 


The first step in deciding, as Peter 
F. Drucker has pointed out, is not to 
“solve” a problem but to identify it. 
A close look at a so-called problem 
may reveal that, like the spots in 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever or the 
flying mice in delirium tremens, it 
is merely a symptom of deeper dif- 
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QUIET! MEN THINKING 
A Rogues’ Gallery of Decision-Makers 


Strange creatures develop on the tense, hot slopes of the Valley 
of Decision. Some soar, some sleep; some dig a hole, others call a 
meeting. Should the reader suspect any resemblance between him- 
self and any of these specimens, he is reminded that his. own 
decision-making is conducted on a higher plane. 


The Leaper. Delay is intolerable—so off 
he goes into the wild blue yonder, and 
without a parachute. Fortunately his glid- 
ing technique is so good that he seldom 
breaks more than a leg or two and some- 
times manages to land in clover. 


Gevel Wen. Hold that meeting! Group Decision is the order of the day. 
But did he have to get all the department heads together on Saturday morn- 
ing to discuss new uniforms for the plant guards? 


Crystal-Gazer. A rare (but not rare enough) variety. There are two 
subspecies: 
1. Those who consult a swami, gypsy, medium, astrologist, or numerol- 
ogist. In these cases it may help to talk business with the seer. 
2. Those operating their own crystal balls. Can seldom be dependably 
influenced. Best to wait and pray. 


Non-Siarter. Left at the gate because he 
doesn’t know which way to run. 


Little Boy Lost. Surrounded by forest 
giants, he has cut down a sapling and is 
busy polishing the stump. 











The Sleeping Beauty. “Let’s sleep 
on this one.” Decision may arrive in 
a dream. But take care that the 
forty winks doesn’t turn into a 


Hundred Years’ Slumber. 





€.. 


The Clinging Vine. What do you think? Anybody else’s opinion seems safer 

than his own. If forced to fall back on his own counsel he tries to look up 
the decision in the rule book or to guide himself 
by notable decisions in the company’s history. 


Strong Man. Give him the data, he’ll decide. 
A human UNIVAC who requires no assistance 
but the facts. If the decision goes sour, the facts 
were at fault (of course). 








Off = On Again, Finnegan. 
The product’s ready to roll, so get 
out the fact sheets and start bearing 
down on the salesmen. (Three 
months and 10,000 orders later, the 
whole idea is abandoned as_ im- 
practicable. ) 


The Pollster. Shall we give our em- 


ployees a 10-minute or a 15-minute 
coffee break? Hmm. . . we better keep in line with majority practice on 
this. Let’s make a survey! 


Flash! In an instant the whole problem is laid bare. Previous sweat is 
forgotten. Why can’t all decisions come this way? 


—Drawings by Tom Kuoth 











ficulties. “Incompatible” department 
heads, for example, have been known 
to become quite compatible after their 
respective areas of authority were de- 
fined. Consumer apathy toward a 
product, sometimes attributed to in- 
effective promotion, may stem in 
reality from uneven quality or in- 
appropriate design, or from a com- 
bination of all three. 

Real rather than fancied goals of 
an individual may considerably modi- 
fy his problems. A small plastics 
manufacturer had customers breaking 
down the doors for his product. By 
the book, his problem should have been 
to expand. But he’s an easy-going 
fellow who likes his small plant, his 
long vacations, and his trouble-free 
$25,000 income. His problem, then, 
boiled down to satisfying his cus 


tomers’ demands, and he handled it 
by licensing several other manufactur- 


ers to use his patent. 

A shift in assumptions can change 
the tactical approach to a problem. 
When TV started, Hollywood saw 
it as an enemy to be ridiculed and 
routed. Only the most ancient films 
could be shown on TV; few film 
stars dared to make personal ap- 
pearances. But this strategy failed, and 
TV flourished. As the film industry 
came to accept the existence of the 
new medium, its adjustment methods 
became more practical. Spectacular 
movies were made to lure the cus- 
tomers back to the theaters, TV was 
used to publicize the movies, and TV 
programs were produced in film 
studios. The former deadly enemy be- 
came a stimulating competitor, a sales- 
man, and a customer. 

Clear definition of a problem helps 
also to determine the timing which is 
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most appropriate. Despite the propa- 
ganda for swift decision, all problems 
do not have to be solved immediately. 
Premature decision may in many cases 
close the door to necessary planning, 
experiment, and evaluation. 


THREE LEVELS OF DECISION 


Corporation executives meeting this 
year under the auspices of the New 
York Adult Education Council classi- 
fied major decisions at three levels, 
each with its special kind of timing. 

1. Long-range policy decisions such 
as launching a research program, build- 
ing a new plant, decentralizing, diver- 
sifying, reorganizing distribution meth- 
ods. Decisions of this type usually 
require much fact-finding and discus 
sion. Preparation must start long be- 
fore the decision is due. 

2. Current operating decisions such 
as choice of production methods, raw 
materials, and the like, in accordance 
with existing needs. These shorter- 
range choices still require some time. 

3. Emergency decisions forced by 
sudden conflicts in program, produc- 
tion failures, unforeseen opportunities. 
There’s small time for consultation, 
the decision must in many cases be 
made by one man who is willing, in 
a crisis at least, to take risks and to 
assume responsibility. 

Where time permits, the quality of 
a decision will usually be improved by 
considering more than two alterna- 
tives. Though the obvious “either-or™ 
choices may actually be the best avail- 
able, there is no guarantee of this 
until other expedients have been ex- 
plored. 

A dairy found itself losing business 
through underselling by chain stores. 
The alternatives seemed hopeless: 
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either cut costs by changes in schedule 
which would bring on a drivers’ strike, 
or operate at a loss, or go out of busi- 
ness. As a last resort, management 
called in the union and laid its cards 
on the table. The men_ themselves 
volunteered some of the desirable 
schedule changes, and in addition they 
suggested sidelines and by-products 
which helped put the firm back in the 
black. 


DECIDING BY DEFAULT 


“No decision” is a decision also, and 
one that should always be considered. 
When a job is vacated, for example, 
it is worth while to find out before 
filling it whether the work done in 
that job is still necessary. When one 
hesitates between two unsatisfactory 
business offers, it may be profitable to 
await a third. 

Or the reverse situation may ob- 
tain: delay in decision may cause 
more damage than could result from 
even the riskiest alternative. In this 
case especially, thinking through the 
consequences of inaction has definite 
survival value. 

Facts and fact-finding methods are 
indispensable for business decisions. 
Easily tapped files of current informa- 
tion; pilot runs and controlled experi- 
ments; statistical decision aids, opera- 
tions research, and the like, all help to 
narrow the risk area. Sensible use of 
such aids is a criterion of intelligent 
management; trying to decide without 
the facts is like guessing directions at 
a cross-roads instead of reading the 
highway signs. 

Yet the most legible roadsigns won't 
tell you where you want to go, nor 
whether you've got enough tread on 
your tires to get there. And the most 
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refined statistical methods won't de- 
fine your problem, set your objectives, 
nor create your final judgments. 
The decision on so complex a prob 
lem as plant relocation or decentraliza- 
tion, for example, requires thorough 
analysis, a good portion of which is 
statistical The company must be 
studied in depth and breadth: prod- 
ucts, labor needs, raw materials, proc- 
esses, markets; the effect of a total or 
partial move on the present home 
community must be considered. Loca- 
tions which have promise must be 
scrutinized from a dozen angles, such 
as volume and type of labor supply, 
availability of suitable sites, transpor- 
tation facilities, relation to market, 
laws and regulations, tax structure. 
After all the facts have been estab- 
lished they might be evaluated (a 
series of decisions in itself) and might 
then conceivably be fed into a com- 


puter which could indicate the com- 
parative merits of various plans at 
the present time. 


But the machine cannot consider 
future trends other than those fore- 
seeable from current quantitative data. 
It cannot speculate on the results of 
as yet undeveloped technological im- 
provements, or of product changes and 
diversification as yet unthought of. 
Therefore any suggestions secured sta- 
tistically must be subject to value 
judgments which take into account 
future risks, trends, and possibilities. 


THE ANATOMY OF DECISION 


Decision is not merely fact-finding 
nor statistical analysis. It is not merely 
logic, nor creativity, nor intuition. It 
is a power process, in which all these 
factors are combined. The mind pulls 
this way and that, hesitates, finally 
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swings over. In the end, a man's basic 
instrument for decision is himself. 
Courage as well as competence is re- 
quired to develop new solutions to a 
problem, to consider all practical solu- 
tions objectively, and to act on the 
one which appears the best. 

There’s a maxim in physical edu- 
cation: to stretch your tallest, you 
must first relax. This rule applies to 
the mind as well. The rigid perfec- 
tionist cramps his own reach for new 
ideas, because he fears their risk and 
their threat of failure. He turns to 
the past, rehashes old situations, looks 
for some sure-fire, proven solution into 
which he can squeeze his problem. A 
man can build a career on perfection, 
on never making a mistake. But nei- 
ther he nor his business are likely to 
achieve full stature. 

Some practical steps can be sug- 
gested to relieve the pressure for per- 
fection. The first is to limit the re- 
sources committed to an experiment, 
to make provision for timely review, 
to provide an escape hatch in the form 
of an alternate plan in case of acci- 
dent. 

Market testing of new products or 
new packages is one example. Another 
is the development of synthetic fibers, 
in which each problem of manufac- 
turing is worked out in a pilot plant 
before commercial production gets un- 
der way. Even so far-reaching a deci- 
sion as whether or not to convert to 
electronic computation might be first 
approached by renting equipment for 
immediate and obvious jobs. 


FREEDOM TO FAIL 


A second step is to conceive of oc- 
casional failure as a routine cost of 
progress. In any business some new 
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ideas will succeed, others will fail. If 
the thinking has been adequate, the 
benefits from successful ideas far out- 
weigh the cost of failure. And failure 
itself is not pure loss: the idea that 
hasn't worked, and the ways in which 
it failed, may well provide leads 
toward more successful approaches. 

Clarence Francis, former President 
and Chairman of the Board of Gen- 
eral Foods, used this concept in ap- 
praising ideas brought him by young 
executives. He explained: 

“Out of my experience I could tell 
them why their ideas will not succeed. 
Instead of talking them out of the 
ideas I have suggested that they be 
tried out in test areas in order to mini- 
mize losses. The joke of it is that half 
the time these youthful ideas, which 
I might have nipped in the bud, turn 
out either to be successful or to lead 
to other ideas that are successful.” 

Consultation is another step toward 
easing decision. Group consultation on 
a new idea helps in three ways: it 
irons out weaknesses, brings sugges- 
tions for improvement, and enlists 
from the start the understanding and 
cooperation of those who will carry 
out the plan. 

But consulting should not be con- 
fused with deciding. A group's ability 
to decide major problems is limited by 
certain built-in handicaps, such as di- 
lution of individual responsibility and 
a tendency to compromise at the level 
of the weaker members. In most busi- 
nesses, decision remains the manager's 
job—but a job he can do better after 
he has consulted with the persons or 
groups concerned. 

All these approaches point logically 
to a final step: revision of exaggerated 
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self-expectations. Perfectionism sets a 
superhuman standard. Like the “Great 
Expectations” of Dickens’ novel, it 
produces its own brand of limitation 
and disappointment. 

The executive who can view himself 
more modestly admits he is human, 
with the failings, and also the poten- 
tialities, the word implies. If he falls 
he can pick himself up. If he needs 


help he is not ashamed to ask for it. 
If he makes a mistake he can start 
again. 

Such a man can reach as far, climb 
as high, decide as daringly, as his basic 
abilities will allow. But he remains 
aware that all decision is compro- 
mise, no plan is perfect. With his 
eyes open, he chooses the methods 
which most realistically meet his needs. 


250,000 Ideas Ready for Use 


BUSINESS MEN AND RESEARCH engineers are developing better products 
and new processes through the use of technical information the gov- 
ernment is releasing daily to private industry. They are cashing in on 
some of the $2 billion the government spends annually for research. 
Of this amount—roughly half of the country’s total research expendi- 
tures—two-thirds is contracted out to some of the 4,350 private research 
laboratories. 

Hundreds of new research reports are added monthly to the storehouse 
of more than 250,000 reports which has been building up since 1950, 
when Congress set up the Office of Technical Services in the Department 
of Commerce. 

OTS gets about 4,000 requests a month for research reports. Among 
the most popular are studies on titanium, the new, tough metal used 
in aircraft. OTS has 42 reports on titanium covering the special 
problems met in machining and handling the metal. Cartography, 
fuels and lubricants, chemicals, foods, textiles, leather, lumber, medical 
research, rubber, structural engineering, photography, and personnel 
aptitude testing are among the other subjects covered. 

Many thousands of the more significant reports having wide applica- 
tion have been duplicated and are available at cost—as little as 25 cents 
or as much as $7.75—from the Office of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. About 400 of the printed 
reports are described every month in U.S. Government Research Re- 
ports, which is available at $6 a year from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

~—Nation’s Business 10/55 





AMA FINANCE CONFERENCE 


The Finance Conference of the American Management Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, November 
30-December 2 inclusive, at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New York. 
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The News About Noise 


Noise has always been in good supply 
in the U.S. but it is more plentiful 
today than ever before, and many 
Americans seem to be growing in- 
tolerant of noise from any source ex- 
cept themselves. They have decided 
that noise should be abated and that 
business, one way or another, should 
do much of the abating. 

Industry received one shock in 1948 
when, for the first time, a court upheld 
a compensation award to an industrial 
worker (drop-forge) who had been 
gradually deafened by the noise of his 
job. The impact of this historic deci- 
sion is still resounding in the courts 
and in state legislatures. At the same 
time, industry has been receiving more 
and more complaints about the noise 
of its products. 

The general increase in noise levels 
is simply a reflection of the swift in- 
crease in power consumption—in fac- 
tories, in homes, on the highways, and 
in the air. Machine noises that were 
tolerable at older power ratings have 
tended to become intolerable as power, 
and speeds, have doubled and tripled. 

The rising tide of noise has created 
a new industry dedicated to noise con- 
trol. Half a dozen firms and consult- 
ants have entered the field in the last 
10 years. One noise-abatement specialist 
is doing an annual business of about 
$6 million. Sales of sound-level meters, 
audiometers, and related instruments 
have climbed from a scant $700,000 or 
so in 1947 to an estimated $3 million- 
plus this year. Manufacturers of 
acoustical materials all report business 
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at new peaks. In January, to make it 
all official, the Acoustical Society of 
America launched a new publication, 
Noise Control. 

In factories, where many machines 
are literally deafening, noise is a more 
crucial problem than in the office, and 
a more difficult one to solve. 

The simplest way to protect a man’s 
ears, of course, is to make him use 
ear plugs. Dr. Aram Glorig, research 
director of the Sub-committee on Noise 
in Industry of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
is satisfied that ear plugs alone would 
reduce industrial hearing impairment 
to a negligible problem. He believes 
workers should wear ear plugs, where 
needed, as routinely as they now wear 
safety glasses or respirators. For some 
reason, however, it is hard to get work- 
ers to use ear plugs, perhaps because 
they are used to the racket and don't 
really think it will hurt their hearing. 

Many industries are trying to reduce 
the noise at the source by quieting the 
machine itself. In some cases, g 
maintenance will do wonders. Vibra- 
tion mounts are often helpful, and 
sometimes it is feasible to build full or 
partial enclosures around a machine. 
But many machines—e.g., the drop 
forge—are inherently noisy and a prac- 
tical silencing procedure seems remote. 

Understandably, many firms have be- 
gun to test the hearing of all new 
employees before putting them to work 
in noisy areas. Periodic tests thereafter 
quickly spot workers who have low 
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resistance to noise (people vary greatly 
in this respect), or those who have 
been lax in using ear plugs, if these 
were recommended. 

Since noisy factories are seldom 
located within residential neighbor- 
hoods, industry has not had to deal 
with too many community complaints. 
But when they arise they can be 
troublesome indeed. 

Twenty or more years ago utilities 
discovered that nothing would shatter 
the peace of a quiet neighborhood 
faster than the low but incessant hum 


—Francis BeLLo. Fortune, 


of a large transformer. As a result, 
utilities soon began specifying that 
transformers carry guaranteed noise 
limits. Occasionally, in especially quiet 
residential neighborhoods, utilities need 
sound levels even lower than the 
standard. In these cases, manufac- 
turers will gladly oblige at a price: 
the quieter the dearer. 

In the factory, in the home, and on 
the open road, the decibels push steadily 
upward. To hold noise to tolerable 
levels will take ingenuity as well as 
money. 

October, 1955, p. 148:6. 


When a Company Says ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ 


Seven OUT OF 10 corporations gave 
tangible tokens of good will to cus- 
tomers, prospects, or employees last 
year, either at Christmas or on some 
other occasion. Only 20 per cent of 
corporate givers find such giving a 
poor or even questionable business in- 
vestment. 

These are the key findings of a 
recent survey conducted by Sales Man- 
agement among 1,190 sales executives: 

1. Lists are larger—up on _ the 
average from 595 the previous year to 
738. 

2. Average expenditures per item 
are down, from $5.47 to $3.59. 

3. There’s an _ increased trend 
toward giving more merchandise gifts 
to employees, even where cash bonuses 
also are paid. 

4. There is a definite trend toward 
buying a number of gift items instead 
of only one. Seventy-eight per cent 
of the respondents bought more than 
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one item. Reasons: more thoughtful 
giving (matching the recipient and the 
gift) and increased tendency toward 
grading the list according to the im- 
portance of the recipient. 

5. A full half of the selections are 
made in October and November—and 
three-quarters from September through 
December. 

6. Gifts the whole family can en- 
joy are growing in popularity. 

7. Gifts with greater popularity 
than in prior years include cutlery, 
hams, turkeys, blankets and _ robes, 
thermos coolers, liquor, barometers and 
thermometers. 

8. In line with the growing desire 
really to please the recipient, there is 
a marked trend toward offering a 
choice of gifts. This is frequently 
done with magazine subscriptions, also 
with merchandise. The giver can 
“grade” his customers with these plans; 
one man may be offered his choice of 
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items over $20; another gets a folder 
of $5 to $7.50 items, etc. 

The gift lists of the companies sell- 
ing consumer goods and services were 
larger than with industrial companies. 
The average list was made up of 738 
recipient names, with industrial com- 
panies at 535 and consumer goods 
companies 1,125. 

Industrial companies spent an aver- 
age of $3.89 per item, for an average 
total of $2,080; consumer goods com- 
panies an average of $3.03, but be- 
cause the lists were much larger, their 
average total was $3,404. 

Averaged against sales volumes, the 
cost of the merchandise gifts was in- 
significant. The typical respondent has 
about 45 salesmen, and the cost of 
gifts to his customers and prospects 
averaged less than $50 per salesman. 

As in 1953, last year there was an 
almost even split between those who 
gave the same gift to all customers or 
the same gift to all employees, and 
those who graded the list according to 
the importance of the recipient. Fifty- 
three per cent of the consumer com- 
panies gave the same gift to all, and 
so did 49 per cent of the industrial 
companies. 

Last year slightly more than two- 
thirds favored sending a different gift 
each year to a given recipient (70 
per cent of consumer companies and 
68 per cent of industrial companies). 
The others felt that if a gift is well 
received (and especially if it’s a con- 
sumable item), it should be repeated. 
This is particularly true of cheeses, 
fruits, meats (especially hams and 
turkeys), fruit cakes, and liquor. 

The Christmas season remains out- 


standing as the season for remem- 
brances, but nearly one-third of cor- 
porations give at other periods or to 
mark other occasions. The six most 
outstanding in mentions are, in order: 
birthdays, meetings, store openings, 
anniversaries, conventions, and Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Slightly over half of the respondents 
say that 50 per cent or more of recipi- 
ents send thank-you notes. Only about 
8 per cent of companies make any at- 
tempt to stimulate acknowledgments. 

Asked, “Do you look upon your 
gift program as a good business in- 
vestment?,” 82 per cent of the con- 
sumer companies and 78 per cent of 
the industrial companies said “yes.” 
Eleven per cent of the consumer com- 
panies and 14 per cent of the industrial 
companies said “no.” Seven per cent 
of the consumer companies and 8 per 
cent of the industrial companies 
thought it was questionable. A num- 
ber volunteered that it was a “bad 
habit” they would like to break, or 
that it was something they felt forced 
to do so long as competitors had a gift 
policy. 

Once a gift policy has been decided 
on, somebody has to determine a 
budget. Many people enter into it, 
with the president, sales manager, and 
vice president (usually sales), in that 
order, most dominant. The items to 
be given are most often selected or 
OK'd by the general sales manager. 

The 10 gift items most commonly 
mentioned by the 849 respondents who 
had a gift program were: cash or 
bonds to employees; turkeys; liquor; 
pens, pencils, sets; hams; fruit; cheese; 
cutlery; lighters; and books. 


—Sales Management, September 10, 1955, p. 18:5. 
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The Myth of “Saturation” 


ONE OF THE things that has often confounded fore'gn business men is 
the fact that American business defies the concept of “saturation.” 
Unlike the Englishman, for example, who takes pride in kceping 
his car going 10 or 20 years—or even a lifetime—the American buyer 
scarcely gets the payments made on his newest automobile before he 
starts thinking about buying another. The same practice of disposing 
of durables before they have been worn to a state of uselessness applies 
to almost all consumer durables in our market. 

Without going deeply into psychological reasons, American business 
men have long understood that this practice is promoted by the develop- 
ment of new and improved products. There is more to it, however, than 
that. Researchers at the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior 
acknowledge that consumers sometimes do become “surfeited with goods 
of certain types.” They go on to conclude, however, that “if an over- 
simplified rule is to be applied to buying behavior in the American 
economy of the 1950’s, it would be more correct to say, ‘The more 
people acquire, the more they want to acquire,’ than to say, ‘The more 
people have, the less they want.’” 

Here is an answer, one proved by the record, to those who constantly 
worry about overcapacity and overproduction. No such concern disturbs 


the American consumer. 
—A.an Sturpy in Commerce 


How GAW Looks to Management 


OF 115 INDUSTRIAL firms of all types and sizes recently surveyed by 
Mill and Factory, 91 per cent regard supplementary unemployment pay 
plans as impracticable for industry in general. Nevertheless, close to 
half the firms—43 per cent—expect to be faced with a demand for some 
such plan in the near future. 

An interesting feature of the survey findings was that while only 9 
per cent of the firms thought a supplementary unemployment plan of 
the Ford-GM type would be generally practical, 12 per cent thought it 
might work in their own companies. 

Over the past five years, 34 per cent of the firms had been able to 
provide full employment for their regular workforce, and another 31 
per cent had suffered only relatively short layoffs totaling one to ten 
weeks. 

Asked why a GAW or SUP plan would not be practicable, com- 
panies explained: 

“In time of lessened demand the cost would be ruinous.” 

“Such a plan is only practical when a corporation is large enough to 
set the going price on their product. In our business, competition sets 
the price.” 

“Our production volume will not permit the use of automation equip- 
ment to reduce manpower requirements.” 

“If it were necessary for us to go on this guaranteed annual wage, 
we would have to set our production at a minimum and not increase 
our help during the height of the season. In other words, we would be 
reducing our business and reducing our employment as well.” 
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Will Decentralization Pay Off for You? 


Larcety as a result of managerial 
decentralization, the sales growth of 
Johnson & Johnson rose from about 
$20 million dollars world-wide in 
1932 to $243 million in 1954—some 
twelvefold. 

While industrial decentralization 
has obviously proved a blessing to 
Johnson & Johnson, decentralization 
of production facilities has not always 
been a completely unmitigated bless- 
ing. This technique should be adopted 
only where the facts justify its use. 

Decentralization may be either geo- 
graphic or managerial or both. It is 
geographic when applied to the estab- 
lishment of plants or facilities at 
several locations; managerial when re- 
sponsibility and authority is delegated 
so that decisions can be made at the 
lowest level of supervision consistent 
with company policy and the com- 
petency of the individuals involved. 

About a quarter-century ago, one 
of the first product director systems 
of its kind was instituted at Johnson 
& Johnson. Our large line of products 
was divided into seven or eight related 
groups, each in charge of a director 
who was in effect the general manag- 
er of his particular segment of the 
business. Thus we were able to con- 
centrate on the sales opportunities of 
the entire line without neglecting any 
part of it. This obvious—but up to 
then generally unused—management 
technique produced gratifying results. 

As in all innovations the road was 
not always smooth. It is easier to 
draw up an impressive organization 
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chart based on sound principles than 
to find executives capable of handling 
the responsibilities created. Each man 
had to be able to show the way to 
better products, lower costs, superior 
packaging, and more efficient promo- 
tion and selling techniques. Some fell 
by the wayside. Gradually, though, 
the basically sound decentralized man- 
agement technique was made to work 
well, and the company was on the 
way to a degree of success that would 
have been impossible with the old, 
one-man type of management. 

This technique need not be limited 
to the product director concept. Man- 
agerial decentralization can usually ex- 
tend to other phases of the business 
organization; for generally it is recog- 
nized that with the size and complext- 
ty of business operations today, deci- 
sion-making powers and responsibilities 
should be delegated as much as is 
practical. And this is the basic prin- 
ciple of decentralization. 

Geographical decentralization fre- 
quently poses some special problems: 

1. In geographically decentralized 
operations each unit must contain suf- 
ficient floor area for peak production 
requirements. In a centralized plant 
this need can be shared by a number 
of units with a correspondingly lower 
total floor space requirement. 

2. A factory must have room for 
the reasonable ultimate in the way of 
expansion. And the sum total of land 
for expansion is greater in a number 
of decentralized units than in an in- 
tegrated operation. 
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3. Then there is a multiplicity of 
extra personnel and extra facilities. A 
decentralized plant must pay the full 
cost of its separate utilities; its own 
receiving, shipping, and other depart- 
ments, many of which are economic- 
ally too small. The receptionist, the 
watchmen, and others whose number 
does not vary proportionately with 
the size of the plant are examples of 
costs involving extra personnel. 

In addition, there are some rather 
pertinent rules of thumb that may 
be considered: 


Most essential is the prerequisite 
that the right man be available for 
direction of each decentralized unit. 

A pitfall to be avoided is the tend- 
ency to overman the decentralized 
unit. Unless tight control is exercised, 
one is apt to follow a traditional or- 
ganizational pattern with a high fixed 
cost due to staffing out of proportion 
to actual needs. To facilitate service 


operations such as accounting, per- 
sonnel, purchasing, engineering, and 
the like, we use the simple device of 
temporarily assigning home office 
teams to install the necessary systems, 
and then turn over the functions to 
the local organization. 

Among other items that are impor- 
tant is the need for uniformity in the 
area of quality control, accounting, 
and cost determination in plants pro- 
ducing similar products. 

Decentralization, with its many and 
exceptional merits, should be viewed 
with eyes wide open. Well-conceived 
plans for decentralization and the 
availability of the required managerial 
talents are necessary to any hope of 
success. Each situation must be ap- 
proached with objectivity. As in all 
management problems, the soundness 
of business judgment is the keystone— 
a judgment which encompasses wié- 
dom, sound planning, and courage. 


—Gerorce F. Smitn (President, Johnson & Johnson). Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry, July, 1955, p. 31:4. 


Facing Up to the Retirement Problem 


As tue nation’s pool of experienced 
workers is reduced by the sharp rise 
in retirements, a new look at retire- 
ment and hiring policies is in order 
for almost every management. 

A growing proportion of the 
American workforce is reaching re- 
tirement age, and it is estimated that 
the next decade will see the economy 
carrying more unproductive older 
people than any period in the 
country’s history. Compulsory retire- 
ment in private pension plans—most 
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commonly at age 65, sometimes earlier 
—is causing many companies to lose 
highly experienced and still produc- 
tive workers, who are extremely diffi- 
cult to replace in the present tight 
labor market. 

Only 25 per cent of companies now 
permit the employee to ignore the 
standard retirement age and work as 
long as he is able, according to a re- 
cent survey of 327 concerns in a wide 
range of industries employing a total 
of more than 4 million persons. The 
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survey, by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, said that in the 
remaining 75 per cent of the com- 
panies, employees must retire at a 
fixed age—although some provisions 
allow a few individual exceptions. 

The problem will get worse in the 
next 20 years as the number of those 
65 or over will rise from 13.9 million 
(in 1954) to an estimated 20.7 million 
—10 per cent of the total population 
—in 1975, according to Census 
Bureau figures. 

Recent studies, demonstrating that 
the older worker is a stable, productive 


element in the workforce, are cur- 


rently leading management to consider 
some possible solutions: 

(1) more flexible use of the age 
factor in pension plans; 

(2) hiring on the basis of health, 
experience, and other factors rather 
than on chronological age alone; and 


(3) adapting health service, recre- 
ation, and retirement provisions to 
the special needs of older workers. 

The fact that between 18,000 and 
20,000 companies had retirement plans 
at the end of last year, as contrasted 
with fewer than 1,000 before World 
War II, illustrates industry's increas- 
ing awareness of the retirement prob- 
lem. 

Proper pension planning and pre- 
retirement counseling can help the 
company’s productivity level. More 
and more companies are making pre- 
retirement counseling part of the pen- 
sion package, although to date only 
about 13 per cent of companies with 
pension plans have a formal pre-retire- 
ment program, according to the Na- 
tional Retirement Planning Council. 
Those which have formal programs 
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frequently rely on the specialist out- 
side of plant management, with whom 
the pre-retiree is more likely to discuss 
his problems freely. 

What can a company do to help 
employees plan for retirement? 

The seminar or discussion type of 
approach has been developed by 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, whose program follows the 
pattern generally recommended—it 1s 
voluntary and non-paternalistic, and 
does not infringe on the employee's 
time. Small groups of 10 or 15 em- 
ployees whose retirement is perhaps a 
year off are brought together for five 
meetings which last about an hour 
each and are presented at intervals of 
about four days. The meetings are de- 
signed to give each employee a picture 
of the problems he is apt to face at 
retirement, to stimulate organized 
thinking about suitable post-retire- 
ment interest and activities, and to 
encourage concrete action on plans be- 
fore actual retirement. 

The Director of Human Relations 
meets informally with the employee 
five years before his retirement at 
the McCormick Company (Baltimore, 
Md.). At this interview the director 
explains the program to the employee, 
and makes sure he understands what 
his retirement and Social Security pay- 
ments will be. Each year thereafter, 
the prospective retiree is invited to 
confer with the director. He is assured 
that the company doesn’t want to pry 
into his personal affairs but is offered 
assistance in financial, tax, travel, or 
other problems. 

Retirement is given a trial run at 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
which allows the worker due to retire 
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in a few months a three-month vaca- 
tion. This practice is standard also at 
Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn. 

A four-day week for workers due 
to retire during the following year has 
been introduced by Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, 
which also has a “retirement school” 
for providing counsel on financial 
matters and methods of occupying 
time. 

Business men can be recruited two 


or three years before retirement for 
jobs in higher education under a pro- 
gram recommended by J. E. Gates, 
Dean of the University of Georgia's 
College of Business Administration. 
Persons most eligible for such jobs 
would probably most often be second- 
echelon executives. Dean Gates sug: 
gests that companies might supplement 
their pensions by $2,400 per year as a 
reward for taking on such an assign’ 
ment. 


Industrial Relations News (230 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y.), 
September 24, 1955, p. 1:2. 


Annual Reports to Employees—A Progress Report 


IN GENERAL, company annual reports to employees during the past year 
give evidence of a greater interest on management’s part in sharing 
information with workers as well as stockholders. The reports are more 
colorful and more thoughtfully put together, and more often published 
separately rather than included in the house organ. On the other hand, 
management still shows a pronounced tendency to omit facts, particularly 
about earnings; the facts presented are often insufficiently clarified and 
simplified; more graphs would help. 

These are among the conclusions of the five judges in a recent nation- 
wide employee annual report contest conducted by The Score. A spe- 
cially prepared employee report, plus a stockholder report available to 
employees, plus a movie won first place in the contest for the Aluminum 
Company of America. No company’s entry, however, came even close 
to getting a perfect score. 

Concerning the quality of the financial statements, one judge made 
the following points: 

1. A number of reports either didn’t mention profits or gave an 
incomplete picture. Some failed to compare with previous years, or tried 
to “explain away” good earnings. 

2. Many omitted the firm’s financial condition as shown by its balance 
sheet. 

3. Some contained too many difficult and unnecessary financial details. 

4. When profits skid or climb, an explanation is in order. 
reports omitted this. 

5. A number of the reports had highly interesting comment on 
prospects. But too much “pipedream” material, not backed up by facts, 
was used. 

Three judges agreed on one principal deficiency: the failure of many 
reports to present facts interestingly and understandably. 

—The Score (Newcomb & Sammons, 224 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill.) 9/15/55 


Many 
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Try Your Company Library First! 


D vainc WORLD WAR HU, a defense 
plant maintained a costly staff of 800 
engineers for original research on a 
multitude of projects. A management 
expert, wondering about the necessity 
for this outlay, investigated 50 sample 
research projects. To the amazement 
of the top officers, he demonstrated that 
in half the cases he could have obtained 
the same, or better, information by 
going to the library. 

A Midwestern manufacturing con- 
cern which drew its water supply from 
Lake Michigan was threatened with 
shutdown when ice clogged the lines. 
Dynamite was out of the question, 
since it might remove the pipes as well 
as the ice. While one idea after an- 
other was brought up and knocked 
down, the company’s librarian dug in- 
to her files of technical journals. She 
came up with an article describing how 
thermite, ignited electrically, would do 
the job. 

Obviously, the purpose of a library 
is to serve as a Fort Knox for the bul- 
lion of recorded knowledge. To some 
degree, business, industry, and science 
recognize this, as evidenced by the 
2,500 or more privately operated “spe- 
cial libraries.” 

Lockheed Aircraft spends about 
$40,000 a year to operate its company 
library, with a staff of 11 serving some 
400 users daily. Last year the special 
library at the Johns-Manville Research 
Center in New Jersey handled 5,000 
requests for information. The New 
York Life Insurance Company's library 
routes more than 100,000 publications 
through its offices annually. 
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The mainspring of these special or 
company libraries is the librarian, a 
trained specialist who may earn up to 
$7,500 or $10,000 a year. Leading 
companies, in fact, invest important 
money in equipment, facilities, floor 
space, and personnel. General Electric 
has 10 libraries, exclusive of its legal 
library, with some 77,000 volumes and 
a staff of 73. DuPont, with 20 com- 
pany libraries, employs 89 specialists to 
handle its 90,000 bound volumes and 
other reference materials. 

One function of the librarian is to 
scan a mountain of material and route 
the items to the people concerned. The 
Lederle Laboratories library has es- 
timated that the $6,400 spent annually 
on duplicating and distributing the 
tables of contents of 374 professional 
periodicals is saving $56,000 a year in 
the time of research personnel. The 
library staff of Eli Lilly & Company 
makes monthly abstracts or digests of 
articles in 300 journals for distribution 
to 358 executives. 

When Safeway Stores, Inc., con- 
siders opening a store in a new com- 
munity, it gets from its library com- 
plete data on the town, from the num- 
ber of children to the pay range of 
their fathers. 

A Wisconsin concern found itself in 
dire need of technical information on 
a process used by a company in Switz- 
erland. The data was far too complex 
to be obtained by mail — so some- 
body had to go to Switzerland. Con- 
tacts were made with the Swiss out- 
fit; a busy vice president given the as- 
signment; arrangements completed; 
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plane tickets bought. Then the librari- 
an, hearing of the situation inadvertent- 
ly, produced the information out of 
the company’s own files. 

Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian of the 
Institute of Life Insurance and past 
president of the Special Libraries As 
sociation, has commented: “If you ask 
any special librarian what is her most 
pressing problem, the chances are 100 
to 1 that she will say, ‘Selling our serv- 
ices to management.” 

“It is a very sad fact that so few 
people have developed the habit of 
turning to the librarians for assistance 
—or that so many people don’t even 
know how much help a librarian, pub- 
lic or private, can often be. 


“An importer I heard of was losing 
money because of insect damage to 
wood products. He took a bottleful 
of the insects to the librarian of a 
pharmaceutical company—and in 20 
minutes she told him exactly which in- 
secticide to use. 

“After all, nothing is too far fetched 
for a skilled librarian; we don’t know 
the answers, but we do know where to 
look. The sole reason for our existence 
is to save money, save time, and pro- 
cure better information. But we can't 
do much until they call on us!” 

All the time, more business men are 
learning the lesson: try the library 
first! 


—Paut W. Kearney. The Rotarian, October, 1955, p. 12:3 


Making Better Use of Your Bulletin Boards 


A most every organization depends 
to some extent on bulletin boards to 
spread information and arouse interest. 
A great many of these boards don't 
spread as much information or arouse 
as much interest as they might. 

Perhaps the one you post things 
on could be improved with the help of 
these tips, culled from advice that the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and Con- 
tinental Can Co. have passed around 
their establishments in the interest of 
better bulletin boards: 

Make items brief. Your public reads 
standing up, reminds Owens-lllinois. 
Let notices be as brief and as simple 
as possible; fill in details elsewhere if 
you can. And hold the number of 
notices to a minimum. Continental 


Can believes that a board should hold 
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no more than a passerby can read and 
assimilate in four minutes at the most, 
two minutes preferably. 

Keep a neat board. Says Owens- 
Illinois: “Always remember that people 
associate the bulletin boards with the 
company. What is posted and how it 
is posted is a reflection on the unit and 
must be accurate and of high quality.” 

Keep the news fresh. Nothing kills 
a reader's interest faster than finding 
the same old thing up there every 
time he looks. Owens-Illinois says a 
board should be changed twice a week 
if possible, or at least some new ma- 
terial added in the middle of the week. 
Nothing is supposed to stay on one of 
its boards longer than a week, even 
if that means working up a new notice 
with practically the same information 
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Owens-Illinois suggests typing the date 
of posting in the upper right corner, 
the removal date in the lower left. 

Pep things up. “Splashes of color 
. . » photographs and illustrations make 
your boards alive,” advises Owens- 
Illinois. Try, too, a variety of size and 
style in type of lettering and, if pos- 
sible, a variety of reproduction meth- 
ods—printing, mimeographing, hand- 
writing, typing. 

Put someone in charge. This is the 
best way to make sure that someone 
is keeping an eye on all the other 
points, and is also the only way of 
making certain that everything posted 
has been officially okayed. 


Sign in person. Owens-Illinois warns 
against notices signed with such tags 
as “The Management” or “The Ac- 
counting Office.” Whoever is responsi- 
ble for the bulletin should sign his 
own name, with his official title if 
circumstances warrant. By the same 
token, avoid addressing a memo in an 
abrupt, impersonal way. As a rule, 
an informal, personal, friendly tone 
adds to the appeal of a bulletin board. 

Try those hints on for size. Per- 
haps you can make your bulletin board 
a place where people gather to get 
the word instead of a dusty corner 
where old mimeographs fade away. 


—Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, September, 1955, p. 13:1 


Tips on Office Color Planning 


A PRINCIPAL AIM in any approach to office color planning must be to 
secure variety through the choice of colors. In ordinary offices, color 
can be put to use in this way by means of the “focal wall”—i.e., making 
the wall facing the workers a darker shade than the other three walls. 
At times this wall may be painted a contrasting color, provided this 
is restful to the eyes when they are taken off the work on which they 
are usually focused. 

Since many rooms are lighted mainly by daylight, it is often necessary 
to equalize the reflected light by using several shades of wall and 
ceiling colors. In these cases, the darkest color is placed upon the wall 
immediately opposite the window, where the light reflection is strongest. 
The two end walls, which get less light, are painted in a slightly lighter 
shade, and the window wall itself, which receives little or no direct light, 
is painted in a lighter shade still. 

If the room is too strongly lighted by daylight, the ceiling should 
take a darker shade even than the wall facing the window; if it is not 
so well-lighted, the middle shade should be used; and if the room is 
generally dull or shut off from direct sunlight, the lightest shade of all 
should be used on the ceiling. In this way, the ceiling and the window 
wall will be a single continuous mass of color. 

Sometimes it is desirable to change the apparent shape and propor- 
tions of the room. The end walls of a long narrow room, for example, 
may be painted in a relatively dark color and the side and facing walls 
a slightly lighter shade. In the case of square or nearly square rooms, 
proportions can be made less apparent by painting one wall a strikingly 
different color from the other three. 


—Pum Granzer in The Office Economist (Art Metal Construction Co., New York) 
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New Frontiers in Marketing 


In THE course of the active business 
lives of almost all of us, the business 
function which we speak of loosely as 
marketing has undergone a revolution 
which has outmoded all the old defini- 
tions, catapulted us into an era of fu- 
rious competition, and left us breath- 
lessly trying to catch up with our- 
selves. 

The time has come to broaden our 
perspective on marketing and distribu- 
tion to embrace the whole complex of 
operations, from the time a manufac 
turer assembles raw materials until 
they reach the ultimate consumer in 
the form of finished products. This 
embraces production as well as market- 
ing and distribution. 


It is easy enough to visualize the 
functions of production and distribu- 
tion in terms of motion, because they 
involve the application of physical mo- 


tions. It is less natural but no less 
important to think of marketing as 
a series of motions calculated to keep 
merchandise moving through the 
channels of distribution. 

A basic fact of business is that 
whenever materials or merchandise 
stop moving they begin to accumulate 
expense—for storage, for insurance, 
for charges on the capital made idle, 
and many other items—notably the 
high rental value of retailers’ shelf 
space. The worst news a manufacturer 
can receive is that his product is not 
moving in retail stores. 

If merchandise is to be moved, the 
marketing function must be enlisted, 
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in the form of forceful advertising 
and persuasive salesmanship, imple- 
mented with all the ingenious induce- 
ments and techniques that resourceful 
marketing people can bring to bear. 
Here the concept of motion is espe- 
cially appropriate, embracing as it does 
all the varied individual motions in- 
volved in the movement of goods 
toward the consumer—and the con- 
sumer toward the goods with intent 
to buy, or at least investigate. 

All these individual motions, 
whether they be ideas set in motion-— 
as in advertising agencies or buyers’ 
offices—or actual physical motions— 
as when merchandise is moved in 
trains, trucks, or on conveyers—are 
sharply focused on keeping the mer- 
chandise moving. 

In the light of this key concept, it 
seems almost necessary to adopt a 
hybrid term, “production-marketing- 
distribution,” to explain and define 
the complete process with which we 
are concerned. 

Thus pictured, an extremely im- 
portant fact begins to emerge about 
today’s revolution in marketing: A 
few years back, the sales department 
took the product from production and 
assumed responsibility for selling and 
delivering it. Today most products 
start, not merely with raw materials, 
but with a broad service-to-the-con- 
sumer concept, which is carried 
through a continuous stream of opera- 
tions involving production, marketing, 
and distribution, accumulating utility 
and value at various points along the 
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way, until finally it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

All told, this stream of operations 
—each of which necessarily adds its 
increment of cost, but also its incre- 
ment of value—progressively adapts 
raw materials to some special form 
of usefulness or service. Thus, in to- 
day's keenly competitive atmosphere, 
our thinking and planning must start 
at the consumption end of the stream 
of motions, rather than at the produc- 
tion end. Today's successful product 
or service is likely to start as a con- 
sumer-use specification. Some out- 
standingly popular products are even 
synthetic rather than of natural origin, 
synthesized to meet a seemingly im- 
possible service-to-the-consumer speci- 
fication. In this day and age most 
products and services must have some- 
thing added to them on the way to 
the consumer if they are to attract 
the buyer's patronage. 

That important something, which 
must be planned far back of produc- 
tion, is the new key to success in to- 
day's keenly competitive American 
econemy. It can be expressed in a 
single word: Convenience. 

Convenience is the great additive 
which must be designed, built in, com- 
bined, blended, interwoven, injected, 
inserted, or otherwise added to or in- 
corporated in products or services if 
they are to satisfy today’s demanding 
public. It is the new and controlling 
common denominator of consumer ac- 
ceptance or demand. 

Nor does the adding of super- 
convenience stop with the qualities 
that are tailored into products or 
services; many new forms of con- 
venience are added in the process of 
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distribution. The suburban shopping 
center is a spectacular example. 

There are at least 10 forms of con- 
venience which have come to be ex- 
pected by the ultimate consumer: the 
conveniences of form, time, place, 
quantity, packaging, readiness, com- 
bination, automatic operation, selec- 
tion, and credit. Examples of each 
are all about us. Indeed, convenience 
is the great common denominator of 
today’s production-marketing-distribu- 
tion system. It is an important force 
in the basic surge and trend of our 
entire American economic system. 

Today the wide-awake business 
man’s approach to the problems of 
serving the public must start at the 
consumers’ end of the process. In 
effect, he must write practical speci- 
fications for new and ever more con- 
venient products and services, and for 
getting them to the public with the 
least waste motion, at the lowest cost, 
and with the greatest possible conveni- 
ence to the consumer. 

In many instances the different 
types of conveniences overlap or at 
least impinge on each other. Some- 
times a product accumulates several 
conveniences during its progress to the 
consumer, and often the distributive 
agencies add important factors of con- 
venience in purchase, delivery, or 
service. 

Perhaps we can visualize the opera- 
tion of our  production-marketing- 
distribution mechanism more clearly 
if we liken it to the assembly line in 
a modern automobile factory. Steel 
and other metals, rubber, plastics, 
paint, fabrics, and parts of many 
kinds, are fed into the production 
stream. All along the line men contri- 
bute motions which add power, 
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utility, safety, beauty, comfort, and 
convenience, sending along a product 
that is more useful than it was before 
they contributed their particular mo- 


tions. In a sense, it is the same with 
all of us who work as “middle 
people” in the continuous process of 
service to the ultimate consumer. 


—Cnarves G. Mortimer (President, General Foods Corp.) 
before the National Industrial Conference Board. 


How Your Salesmen Can Get More 


Out of Advertising 


Next to nis wire and his dog, ad- 
vertising can be a salesman’s best 
friend. But, like a friend, it demands 
cultivation and understanding. 

Advertising is a potent sales force. 
But it works better in partnership than 
by itself. The smart salesman not only 
understands how advertising can help 
him, but, more important, how he can 
make advertising be of more help. 

A study of the work of many sales- 
men in many different lines shows that 
the big producers who get the most out 
of advertising understand how it works 
and how they can get it to work for 
them. Following are tips picked up 
from their experiences: 

Show the prospect the advertising. 
It may be in a portfolio or in reprints. 
A good salesman armed with good ad- 
vertising can build an unbeatable story 
on how the advertising sells the prod- 
uct for the prospect's prospects. 

Carry a copy of a current magazine 
or newspaper. This is no substitute for 
a portfolio. But many times an actual 
publication, laid on the prospect's desk 
with the words, “Here's how we're 
telling about our product in Blank 
this week,” carries extra conviction. 
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It shows the advertising as it will ac- 
tually be seen by the prospect's pros- 
pects. 

Talk about TV or radio. A sales 
man can't show samples of TV or 
radio advertising. But he can talk 
about it. He can talk coverage and 
the extent of the campaign, even 
though he can’t show samples. 

Make extra use of business-paper 
advertising. Where the business-paper 
campaign is addressed to the prospect, 
he should be reminded again of what 
he has already seen. Many good sales- 
men highlight the main points of a 
business-paper ad as a clincher with 
the prospect who has seen it. 

Where the business-paper ad is pre- 
pared to sell the prospect's prospect, 
the smart salesman capitalizes on it in 
two ways. He shows how the ad 
works on the prospect's prospect and, 
second, how the prospect himself can 
dig sales points out of it for himself 
and his own salesmen. 

Don’t forget that catalogue pages 
are advertising. Many times a good 
catalogue page gives a clincher to the 
personal argument. 

Tell the prospect when, where, and 
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how often the advertising will appear. 

The prospect should first be in- 
terested in the size of the campaign. 
Then he should be told when the ads 
will appear (in what issues of printed 
media, at what hours on the air). It 
doesn’t hurt to impress the prospect 
with the size and extent of the cam- 
paign. 

Personalize the campaign in terms of 
the prospect's market. The advertising 
should always be brought down to the 
lowest common denominator—the pros- 
pect’s own business. A prospect may 
be impressed by the size of a cam- 
paign, but what he really is interested 
in is what it is doing in his own home 
town. He'll want to know how many 
of his own customers are going to be 
reading and listening to the advertising. 

Humanize the advertising. Where 
the campaign theme is based on re- 
search, the prospect should be told 
about it. Where a famous artist is 
being used, the prospect should know 
it. The more the campaign can be 
humanized and personalized in the 


prospect's mind, the better help it will 
be to the salesman. 

Get extra mileage out of the adver- 
tising between calls on the prospect. 
One smart salesman occasionally sends 
reprints of current advertising to his 
prospects between calls. Another one 
now and then sends out a picture 
post-card from the city he is in to 
prospects in other cities with a little 
note, “Did you see our ad in Blank 
this week?” These are only two of 
dozens of ways that good salesmen 
get extra mileage out of advertising 
between calls. 

Use the extra value of good inquiry 
leads. Not all advertising builds spe- 
cific coupon inquiries. But where it 
does, the salesman can get extra use 
in following up prospects developed 
by the inquiries or, in the case of the 
prospect's prospect, of personally em- 
phasizing the value of the inquiry. 

The salesman who understands what 
advertising is and what it does and 
then takes steps to make it operate 
for him has an unbeatable partner. 


—C. B. Larrabee. Printers’ Ink, September 23, 1955, p. 66:2. 


New Talent Comes High 


HOW MUCH does it cost industry to hire and train a college graduate? 

According to one consultant, it costs $500 to recruit a liberal arts 
man. Engineers come higher: $2,600. 

After surveying 80 large corporations, Bernard Haldane, president 
of Executive Job Counselors, New York, reported that training costs for 
the college graduate in the first year average $1,000 plus another $4,200 
for his salary in this initial year. 

The nation’s employers, it is estimated, are paying $337 million for 
turnover—plus an additional $106 million for finding and training 
necessary replacements—because it has been determined that three out 
of 10 graduates either quit or change jobs within one year after gradua- 


tion. 
—Pavut Haase in The Controller 9/55 
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New Uses for Quality Control 


U nore pressure to cut costs and 
boost efficiency, many companies are 
finding new and profitable ways to 
apply the methods of quality control. 
Some of these techniques go far be- 
yond the usual inspection sampling 
that has come to be considered the 
method for keeping quality in check. 
All of them have resulted in impres- 
sive savings. 

Following are some noteworthy ex- 
amples showing how new applications 
of quality control can cut costs and 
boost profits. They may suggest ways 
of solving some of your own com- 
pany’s problems. 


Keeping Control Over Operators: 
Uniformity of output often depends 

as much on the operator as it does on 

the equipment. Can quality control 


be applied to such a situation? 

In one hosiery mill, every stocking 
is given a rapid but thorough inspec- 
tion by highly trained inspectors and 


classed as a “first” or “second.” -The 
hose are inspected by production lots; 
all stockings inspected at any one time 
are the work of the same machine 
operator, working at a bank of knit- 
ting machines. Since previous pro- 
duction checks have eliminated com- 
pletely spoiled units and the knitting 
machines are continually adjusted by 
the operators, the results of this in- 
spection are used not as a check on 
the machinery but to keep track of 
the work of the operators. 

A simple tally is kept, at the in- 
spection station, of the number of 
“seconds” in each operator's lots. 
Since there are about the same number 
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of stockings in each lot, there's no 
need to convert the raw figures into 
percentages. Instead, the actual num- 
ber of rejects (seconds) is plotted di- 
rectly on charts which are kept for 
each machine operator. Maximum 
limits are set according to the average 
number of seconds for all operators. 

One of the advantages of this sys- 
tem is that the inspectors have learned 
to recognize patterns in the output of 
individual workers that flash a warn- 
ing signal before trouble gets serious. 
Controlling Intangibles like Taste 
or Color: 

Even when you're measuring some- 
thing like the flavor of coffee or the 
aroma of perfume, special standards 
can often be worked out to turn in- 
tangible qualities into measurable— 
and therefore controllable—quantities. 

A coffee company uses a panel of 
tasters to check the flavor of its 
highly prized blend against an estab- 
lished set of standards. When a pro- 
duction batch is completed, a small 
amount is drawn off for testing. Each 
member of the panel tastes a sample 
of the newly-produced blend and a 
sample of the standard item and tries 
to tell which is which. 

This company uses a 12-man panel 
of tasters to make three comparisons 
each (a total of 36 comparisons) be- 
tween a sample of coffee coming off 
the production line and a sample of 
the standard mixture. It has found 
that if the panel can tell the difference 
between the two more than 27 out of 
these 36 times there’s enough of a 
difference to send the production batch 
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back to the line for further blending. 


Coding for Control: 

A practical product-coding arrange- 
ment is essential in any company that 
uses customer complaints in controlling 
quality. For example, several manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery knit 
a complete identification code into the 
foot welt of each stocking. An ex- 
perienced mill inspector—or one of the 
company’s salesmen—can look at a 
pair of finished hose and tell not only 
the size and style, but even the par- 
ticular date it was made and the ma- 
chine it was knitted on. 

By means of this coding system, 
rejects or returned hose can be traced 
right back to the source, no matter 
when they are received at the mill. As 
returns accumulate, the effectiveness of 
the mill’s inspection and control pro 
cedures can be judged. 

Is 100 Per Cent Inspection Necessary? 

The accounting department of a 
large hardware distributor had been 
auditing all outgoing invoices to un- 
cover errors in price, arithmetic, etc. 
Analysis of the total volume of errors 
uncovered—not counting those in the 
company’s favor—showed that payroll 
and other costs of the 100 per cent 
check were actually greater than the 
savings realized. On the other hand, 
a number of serious errors were dis- 
covered; without this kind of audit, 
there would be no check on the in- 
voice clerks. 

As a compromise, the company put 
the audit on a sampling basis. The 
last 5,000 invoices that had been 
audited were classified by size of total 
billing. When the number of invoices 
and the dollar amount of errors found 


were compared with the dollar costs of 
inspection for each classification, it 
was found that the pickings on the 
smaller invoices just weren't worth 
the trouble. A “break-even” point of 
$75 was worked out below which it 
didn’t pay to audit. This decision im- 
mediately eliminated half of all the 
invoices from the audit procedure, 
with only a small reduction in the total 
value of the errors uncovered. 
Reducing Inspection Costs: 

In one small but progressive com- 
pany, a regular procedure has been 
developed for reducing the inspection 
of incoming production materials. Here, 
in brief, is how it works: 

First, specific standards are set, in- 
dicating how many defective items may 
be accepted per lot. Two sampling 
plans are drawn up. Plan A, a con- 
ventional sampling system, is used first. 
A sample is drawn from every in; 
coming lot and inspected for defective 
units. This procedure is followed un- 
til 20 lots in a row have passed in- 
spection; then Plan B, which calls for 
half as many samples as Plan A, comes 
into effect. The critical acceptance 
level is raised slightly for the smaller 
sample. Plan B is then used until a 
single lot is rejected; then the in- 
spectors immediately go back to Plan 
A, and 20 consecutive lots must again 
prove acceptable. 

In this way the company is able to 
take prompt advantage of improve- 
ments in the grade and uniformity of 
incoming stock. At the same time, 
the system has a built-in safety valve 
which throws it back into more com- 
plete inspection at the first danger 
sign. 


—Staff Report: Operations (Research Institute of America, 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y.), 1955. 
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The Ears on Your Office Wall 


46) NEVER say anything on the phone 
that I wouldn't want to be confronted 
with later. I learned that when I work- 
ed in Washington.” That is the com- 
ment of one executive who isn't worry- 
ing about recent wiretapping revela- 
tions. 


Others aren't resting so content. As 
many as 60,000 phones, it is figured, 
were accessible to a single elaborate 
wiretap center raided by the New York 
City police and telephone company. 
This would include the head offices of 
many of America’s largest corporations. 


Business espionage is doubtless as 
old as business. Cases that involve 
divulging of trade secrets go back more 
than 200 years here and in England. 

Bribery has been one means em- 
ployed, alcohol another. An advertising 
executive observes, “There's hardly any 
secret a shrewd questioner can't get 
out of a Madison Avenue bar at five 
o'clock.” Salesmen’s brags often reveal 
what the other fellow is doing. Scien- 
tists and engineers constantly swap 
secrets. 


Wiretapping is something else again. 
The first case dates back to 1895, less 
than 20 years after the phone was in- 
vented. Since then, state and federal 
laws and a string of court cases have 
served to confuse the issue. 

The Federal Communications Act of 
1934 provides that “no person not be- 
ing authorized by the sender shall in- 
tercept any communication and divulge 
or publish it.” Penalties range up to 
$10,000 and two years. Only one man 
has ever been convicted under the law. 


Nevember, 1955 


Most states have some sort of law 
against phone tapping, generally aimed 
at damage to lines and cables. Some 
forbid all tapping; others make an ex- 
ception for government officials, and 
31 admit illegal tapping data as evi- 
dence in court. So-called legal taps are 
those permitted on the basis of a court 
order, and those that phone companies 
permit subscribers to install on their 
own phones. A subscriber, such as a 
big company, can legally listen in on 
its own phones, meaning the lines of 
any and all employees’ offices. 


Companies constantly use taps to 
check leaks, thefts, manipulations, and 
even employee morale. Just about every 
big city in the country has detective 
agencies that do tapping and investiga- 
tion for business. 

Tapping the phones of competitors, 
suppliers, customers, and associates is, 
however, generally illegal. Yet, though 
it is impossible to determine the extent 
of such wiretapping, nobody doubts 
that it has increased considerably. The 
chances of your line's being tapped 
seem to depend mostly on who and 
where you are and, of course, what 
business you are in. Anyone is likely 
to assume wiretapping exists when in- 
formation turns up in strange places 
as when a railroad man recently show- 
ed himself familiar with conversations 
conducted a few minutes before by a 
minority stockholder, or when a shrewd 
financial operator paid only $200 more 
than the next bidder to buy a company. 

A Los Angeles business man feared 
his phone was tapped, so he and his 
advertising agency man held their talks 
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while walking on a crowded street. The 
detective overcame the problem by 
wiring himself with a miniature record- 
er and walking alongside. 

How can you tell if your phone is 
being tapped, or if you are wired some 
other way? The phone company says 
you cannot detect a professional tap. 
Any noise you hear is probably due to 
dust or moisture; professional tappers 
know better than to make noise. If 
you are really worried, the company 
will check your lines. Even so, the tap 
may not be detected. 

On the other hand, professional wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping service 
comes high. Equipment costs at least 
$500, and chances of its being con- 
fiscated increase the rental charges. 
Though some tappers use automatic 
monitoring devices, most still use man- 
power. That’s another $100 a week 
per shift. Then there is the cost of 

—Business Week, 


What Automation Means 


Triere 1s GROWING TALK that auto 
mation will destroy jobs, put people 
out of work, create a depression. 
Neither sharp words nor a patronizing 
attitude will convince anyone that 
automation is a boon rather than a 
threat. Facts are needed. 

Many people fear unemployment 
from automation because they are not 
looking at the whole picture. They 
are looking only at one segment — 
manufacturing. Actually, short of a 
war on the one hand or a general 
economic collapse on the other, it will 
be 10 years before there is any signi- 
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renting a listening post, of bribing a 
janitor or employee, and maybe a 
phone company worker. Total cost of 
a tapping setup may run from $350 a 
week up; if more than one line bears 
checking, the cost can exceed $1,000 
a week. A man’s talk has to be worth 
an awful lot to warrant such outlays 
by an eavesdropping competitor or 
customer. Still, if a big deal is coming 
up, it may pay—for the short haul. 

The New York legislative probe and 
bills in Congress and other state bodies 
will probably lead to a tightening of 
the legal limits of this kind of eaves- 
dropping. But that will principally 
affect police uses. 

As for illegal uses by business, that’s 
anybody's guess. The average business 
man, when asked about wiretapping, 
says, “I never thought of it before.” 
But now he has thought of it—maybe 
too late. 


No. 1332, p. 26:2. 


to America 


ficant change in total manufacturing 
employment. Meanwhile, however, 
changes in both products and process- 
es to meet consumer demands for dif- 
ferent or better products at lower 
prices are being made more rapidly 
than ever before. And with each 
change, certain jobs, certain skills, and 
sometimes whole plants or companies 
are made economically obsolete. 

It’s all very well for the economist- 
philosopher to adopt the attitude that 
the progress in manufacturing has 
created another job elsewhere for the 
displaced worker, that he is merely “a 
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statistic of necessary frictional un- 
employment.” To the Joe who is dis- 
placed, it’s serious business. And Joe 
has been paying his dues every month 
to make sure that the union would 
consider it serious business, too. 

The unions, of course, are on rec- 
ord for a shorter work week as one 
way to reduce the “threat” of techno- 
logical unemployment. Actually, there 
may not be enough workers to make 
a shorter work week possible. 

Today the active labor force is 41 
per cent of the total population. And, 
except for war periods, it has been just 
about 41 per cent for the past 30 or 40 
years. So the “normal” way to forecast 
future labor force is to estimate 41 per 
cent of population. In 1975 that would 
be 41 per cent of 220 million, or 90 
million. 

But 1975 and thé years until then 
will not be normal. Economic patterns 


and the age distribution of the popula- 
tion are changing drastically — and 
both of these factors will act to reduce 
the 1975 active labor force to far less 
than our old concept of “normal.” 
Taking all factors into account, the 
outside possibility for a 1975 labor 


force is around 86 million — up 22 
million from the present 64 million. 
Much more likely, it will be about 82 
million. And it could easily be as low 
as 78 million. 

The trouble with the prospect of 78 
million to 86 million workers in 1975 
is that it won't be enough to fill the 
demand — unless more automation 
than we can now foresee further re- 
duces the need for workers. 

Our standard of living, measured by 
per capita production of goods and 
services, has been rising 2.65 per cent 
(compounded annually) since 1940. 
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Certainly a continuation of that rate 
of rise in the future should be our 
minimum objective. So, by 1975, we'll 
need to produce at least $3,900 worth 
of goods and services per capita for 
our 220-million population. Expressed 
as an aggregate, that means a gross 
national product of $858 billion. 

Assuming a continuation of recent 
production trends, by 1975 each work- 
er will be producing $10,150 worth of 
goods and services per year. So, with 
an annual production of $10,150 per 
worker, we'd need a total of 84 million 
workers in 1975 to roll out a total of 
$858 billion of goods and services. 

That looks like a good prospect for 
full employment when it’s stacked up 
against 78 million to 86 million people 
who will probably want jobs at that 
time. 

The almost certain reduction in the 
number of hours worked per year be- 
tween now and 1975, however, puts a 
vastly different complexion on the 
whole picture. If hours of work were 
reduced 10 per cent, we would need an 
additional 9.3 million workers. A re- 
duction of 20 per cent—the result of 
going to a 40-day week—would create 
a demand for 21 million extra workers! 

We must raise our level of produc- 
tivity—through more and more auto- 
mation—even more rapidly than at 
present. Enough more rapidly, in fact, 
to offset a potential shortage of be- 
tween 9 million and 21 million work- 
ers by 1975. 

The only alternative to all the auto- 
mation we can foresee—and much that 
we can't—would be to slow our prog- 
ress :toward a higher standard of 
living. It’s obvious that the American 
people will not be willing to accept 
such an alternative. 





So, the job ahead for automation is 
this: Even with everybody who wants 
a job working a full 40 hours a week, 
automation will have to “eliminate” 
2.45 per cent of our employment each 
year—more than 30 million present or 
otherwise necessary jobs—over the next 
20 years. Only in that way can we 
continue to raise our living standards 
at the present rate. 


tainly seems likely—automation will 
have to “destroy” an additional 9 
million to 21 million jobs. 

Clearly, automation is bringing new 
problems as well as new conditions. 
But if those problems are tackled by 
dynamic, aggressive management in the 
light of the new conditions, they can 
and will be solved. And in their solu- 
tion lies the opportunity for unparal- 


But if we also want a shorter work- leled advance by industry and by our 
week at the same time—and that cer- society as a whole. 
—Carroii W. Boyce. Factory Management and Maintenance, September, 1955, p. 84:7. 


How to Provide Past Service Benefits Under 
Profit Sharing 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that a better job can be done in regard to retirement 
benefits for employees who will be employed a comparatively short time 
prior to retirement under a newly established pension plan than under a 
new profit-sharing plan. However, it is also possible to increase the 
degree of adequacy under a profit-sharing plan by incorporating a 
special past service fund device. 

The Kent-Moore Organization, Inc., Jackson, Mich., profit-sharing 
plan grants special past service credits to all employees age 56 or 
older on the starting date. This is entirely separate from the basic 
allocation formula of one credit for each $300 of annual pay and one 
credit for each year of service. 

To meet the discrimination situation, non-salaried employees are not 
entitled to receive benefits from the past service credit plan. Others 
receive a basic credit, based on age, for each year of service up to the 
effective date of the plan, subject to a maximum of 30 years. 

Ten per cent of the profits shared will go to this fund each year, in 
addition to the company’s initial contribution. However, if the dollar 
amount credited to the fund exceeds at any time the amount needed to 
pay past service benefits, the balance will revert to the basic fund and 
be allocated among all participants. In short, the past service fund is 
not permitted to establish a surplus. 

Past service credits can also be provided in connection with a 
profit-sharing plan on a pension basis, by subtracting the cost of pen- 
sions in the profit-sharing formula. After applying a percentage to the 
profits, the cost of pensions is deducted under the approved formula 
in determining how much the employer will contribute to the profit- 
sharing trust. The merit of this device is that once the past service 
pension costs are paid off, the dollar amount going to the profit-sharing 
trust automatically increases. 

—Cuaares D. Srexcer in Employee Benefit Plan Review 8/55 
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Cutting the Costs of Supply Accounting 


In MANY companies, the record-keep- 
ing involved in controlling and ac- 
counting for supplies requires an 
amount of time quite disproportionate 
to the cost of the supplies. Often, these 
detailed records are required for as- 
surance that the supplies will be on 
hand when needed, rather than for 
cost accounting accuracy. Accordingly, 
companies have been restudying their 
procedures to see whether they could 
not be simplified. 

Reports submitted by 49 companies 
to the National Association of Cost 
Accountants show that much can be 
done to simplify supply records while 
maintaining all necessary control. Some 
of the steps were: 

1. The use of standard prices or 
latest purchase prices in place of aver- 
ages in costing disbursements from the 
supplies inventory. 

2. The replacement of the multi- 
copy, single-use purchase requisition 
by the traveling or permanent requisi- 
tion form. 

3. The use of various methods of 
segregating a minimum quantity of 
supplies in the bin as a means of sig- 
naling that the reorder point has been 
reached. 


4. The use of bin cards to replace 
controlling’ 


stores ledger cards in 
quantities. 

5. The subdivision of the supplies 
control account to facilitate cycle in- 
ventories and speed reconciliation be- 
tween the control and the details. 

One method of reducing record- 


keeping is to reduce the number of sup- 
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ply items accounted for. The most di- 
rect approach is also the most obvious 
—expensing the cost of supplies as pur- 
chased instead of deferring the cost in 
inventory until the supplies are used. 
Many companies have adopted this 
approach in connection with certain 
low-cost, high-volume supplies. 

One company decided to charge to 
expense any supply item the normal 
inventory quantity of which did not 
exceed $5. While this eliminated from 
the supplies inventory only 2 per cent 
of the values previously included, it 
represented a reduction of one-third 
in record-keeping. 

Companies have adopted different 
approaches to determining which sup- 
ply items should be eliminated from 
the inventory and expensed as re 
ceived. In some companies all supplies 
of a certain type or for the use of a 
single department (such as janitor sup- 
plies, for example) are handled in this 
way. In other companies the decision 
is based on either the unit cost or the 
dollar value of the quantity stocked. 
Still others decide with respect to each 
individual item and prepare a standard 
list of “exempt” items. 

Another method of simplifying sup- 
ply accounting is the continuous count 
inventory. Just as cycle billing is used 
by public utilities and others to level 
out the billing process, eliminate over- 
time, and permit the continuous use of 
trained personnel, so the taking of the 
physical inventory has been improved 
through the spreading of the counting 
process throughout the fiscal year. By 
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counting a part of the inventory each 
day, week, or month the annual in- 
ventory can be avoided. There is an 
Opportunity to check differences be- 
tween the count and the book records 
more systematically, and to investigate 
conditions which have caused the dif- 
ferences. 

The attainment of control and ac- 
counting objectives requires, in addi- 
tion to simplified and effective proce- 
dures, an ingredient best described as 
“inventory management.” No inven- 
tory control system will produce re- 
sults automatically. Someone must 
decide what supplies are to be stocked 
and in what quantity. Decisions must 
be modified as conditions change. A 
classification of supplies and a number 
code is needed to identify like items 


—From Controllin 
Accountants, 505 


under different trade names. The num- 
ber, location, and layout of storerooms 
needs consideration. 

These responsibilities will not be 
handled satisfactorily unless they are 
definitely assigned to one individual or 
to a responsible group. In the larger 
companies a material control manager 
may devote full time to the control 
of materials and supplies; in other com- 
panies the responsibility may rest with 
an inventory committee made up of 
representatives of the departments 
primarily concerned; but in most cases 
this responsibility falls upon the chief 
storekeeper. Where he has the respon- 
sibility it is important that he be given 
sufhcient authority to coordinate the 
activities relating to supplies of other 
departments. 


and Accounting for Supplies (National Association of Cost 
ark Avenue, New York 22, N.Y.) 1955. 32 pages. 75 cents. 


Business Men Belong in Politics! 


Aut OF US, in business and out, rec- 
ognize the need for government; it is 
a natural organization, called for by 
the very nature of man—the only al- 
ternative to anarchy. 

What has given us in business cause 
for concern is the growth of big 
government to the point where indivi- 
duals or groups find it harder and 
harder to make themselves heard. 
With business particularly, the line of 
communication became, in the prewar 
years, especially weak. In past decades 
we have had to struggle continuously 
for a proper representation of our in- 
terests. 

The climate in which business now 
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operates has greatly improved. We 
have had 10 years of unparalleled 
prosperity. There is no longer a divorce 
between government and those who 
manage our industrial and commercial 
enterprises. After somewhat anxious 
decades, the bonds of confidence be- 
tween all parts of the American com- 
munity are being renewed. 

We are a prosperous, and for the 
most part, a contented people. After 
an era of change, we are living in a 
period of conservatism. It is easy at 
such times to sit back and enjoy our 
rest. To do so now, however, would 
certainly be’ rash. For one thing is 
certain: The passage of time will in- 
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evitably sharpen again the issues in 
American politics. And we will be 
ready only if we have used this rela- 
tively peaceful period to develop and 
to practice a realistic philosophy of 
business and politics. 

Business men must concern them- 
selves not only with business, but with 
every important aspect of American 
life. They must concern themselves 
with politics, though this does not nec- 
essarily mean actual service in Wash- 
ington. Certainly it is important that 
we should always be ready to enter the 
public service, but only a small num- 
ber of us will ever have the opportunity 
to do so. 

There remains, however, a special 
obligation directly to interest ourselves 
in political affairs. The larger setting 


of business 1s politics—war, defense 
programs, recession, inflation, monetary 
policy, taxation, tariffs, racial discrim- 
inaticn, collective bargaining. There 
is not one of these subjects that does 
not closely affect our companies. 

Yet they are all to a large extent 
political questions. Indeed, we are 
coming to realize that the large corpor- 
ation is, in fact, a political entity, a 
power-wielding organism raising the 
immemorial political issues of freedom, 
order, and justice. 

Let no one tell you, then, that busi- 
ness men must stick to their desks and 
keep out of politics. We are already 
in politics, as deeply and probably more 
deeply than any other single group in 
this country. 


—Joun S. CoLeman (President, Burroughs Corp.). The Journal of Commerce, 
September 29, 1955, p. 4. 


Salesmen for a Day 


IF PRODUCTION WORKERS of the Monroe Calculating Machine Co. had 
any notions about the easy life of a salesman, they changed their ideas 
after spending a day with their sales counterparts. 

The production men chosen for the recent salesmen-for-a-day tours 
were a screw machine operator, a milling machine operator, and a cal- 
culator assembler. Salesmen in the company’s Newark and Paterson 
branch sales offices conducted the tour. The reports brought back by 
the plant men were made to all production employees in the company’s 
four plants. 

“The salesman has to expend a lot more effort than we do to get 
returns,” was the observation of one factory man. “Our pay check 
remains the same if we put forth the same effort each week. The 
salesman makes his calls daily, but getting an order may take months.” 

Salesmen, too, felt they had gained greater understanding from the 
plant men’s reactions as they saw the end use of the products they 
make. From the standpoint of company solidarity, it is a good idea 
to have this exchange of viewpoints, the salesmen agreed. 

The mechanic’s-eye view of the other fellow’s job revealed to the 
plant men the difficulties and uncertainties faced by the salesmen. 
“Every man does the job he’s qualified for, and the salesman has to be 
good to keep us in business,” was the consensus of the production men. 

—Management Methods 9/55 
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Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans 


In Union Contracts 


Tre numer of American workers 
covered by some type of health and 
insurance or pension plan under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements has in- 
creased more than twentyfold since 
1945, when about 500,000 workers 
were provided with one or more 
benefits under such plans. By mid- 
1948, upwards to 3 million work- 
ers were covered. In the following 
two years, reflecting in part the drive 
of unions in the basic steel and auto- 
mobile industries in late 1949 and 
early 1950, coverage increased to more 
than 7.5 million workers. In early 
1945, it is estimated, almost 11.3 mil- 
lion workers (approximately 70 per 
cent of all those under collective-bar- 
gaining agreements) were provided 
with at least one type of health, insur- 
ance, or pension benefit. 

Of the workers covered by health 
and insurance plans in early 1954, 62 
per cent made no money contribution 
toward their cost. The remainder of 
the workers contributed to the cost of 
their benefit coverage. Under many 
contributory plans the employer has 
assumed either all or a greater share 
of the increased cost resulting from 
the changes made in existing plans in 
recent years. 

Life insurance continued to be the 
most commonly provided benefit in 
terms of the proportion of workers 
covered (93 per cent). Ranked in de- 
scending order of importance, the 
other benefits were hospitalization (88 
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per cent), surgical (83 per cent), ac- 
cident and sickness (73 per cent), 
accidental death and dismemberment 
(54 per cent), and medical benefits 
(47 per cent). 

Plans covering more than 70 per 
cent of the nearly 7.5 million workers 
on whom the information was available 
provided dependents’ benefits. Half of 
these workers shared the cost of de- 
pendents’ coverage with the employer. 
Three types of benefits were made 
available to dependents—hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, and medical benefits. 

Information was available on the ex- 
tension of benefits, other than pen- 


sions, to retired workers under plans 
covering about 6.5 million workers. 
Of these, nearly two-thirds had such 


benefits. A substantial majority of 
these workers were covered by plans 
under which the employer paid the 
entire cost of the retiree’s benefits. 

Pension plans under collective bar- 
gaining covered approximately 7 mil- 
lion workers in early 1954, or almost 
40 per cent more than in mid-1950. 
However, this represented less than 
half of the estimated number of work- 
ers under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments in early 1954. 

The trend toward employer financ- 
ing of pension plans, which was quite 
evident in 1950, was even more pro 
nounced in early 1954. Nearly 85 per 
cent of the workers covered by pen- 
sion plans received these benefits on 
a non-contributory basis in 1954, as 
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compared with approximately 75 per 
cent in 1950. 

Approximately 45 per cent of the 
11.3. million workers under benefit 
plans were covered by contracts negoti- 
ated by AFL unions. Slightly fewer— 
about 43 per cent—were represented 
by CIO unions, and the remainder by 
unaffiliated or independent unions. In 
1950, the comparable percentages for 
the two major federations were 35 and 
47 per cent respectively. Although 
AFL unions accounted for a larger 
share of the workers coming under 
plans since 1950, in both 1950 and 
1954 CIO unions had such coverage 
in a higher proportion of their con- 
tracts. 


More workers were covered by 
health and insurance and pension plans 
under agreements in manufacturing 
industries than in non-manufacturing 
industries (excluding railroad and gov- 
ernment unions). This was due, in 
part, to the heavier concentration of 
union organization in manufacturing 
and the large numbers of workers cov- 
ered by union agreements in mass-pro- 
duction industries. Of the 11.1 mil- 
lion workers under health and insur- 
ance plans, about 62 per cent were in 
manufacturing. For pensions, this pro 
portion was slightly greater—approxi- 
mately 67 per cent of the 7.1 million 
so covered. 


—Evan K. Rowe. Monthly Labor Review, September, 1955, p. 993:8. 


How to Get More Out of Budgets 


S usstantiAL SAVINGS in production 
costs can be realized by almost any 
company if (1) it tailors a recog- 
nized system of budget control to its 
needs; (2) it follows through on ad- 
ministration. 

Foremen and department heads are 
responsible for spending most of the 
money that goes into production. Every 
budget program requires that the rea- 
sons for cost-cutting be thoroughly un- 
derstood by these men. They should 
have an equally sound knowledge of 
the mechanics of the budget’s use and 
operation. 

At supervisory meetings, budget re- 
ports are the basis for the solution of 
such problems as excess personnel; too 
much overtime; high supply costs; loss 
of production while waiting for ma- 
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terials, tools, machine repair, instruc- 
tion, or manpower. 

It’s easier, of course, to develop 
budget standards than to see that they 
are met. Key men should be informed 
of every inefficient operation in writ- 
ing. Departments should make a writ- 
ten report on the reasons for failure 
to achieve standard performance. The 
report should pinpoint the factors that 
cause loss and show management how 
to eliminate them. A department's 
responsibility, however, isn't over until 
it has worked with management to get 
things straightened out. 

For successful budget operation, 
labor costs must be kept in close pro- 
portion to the workload. Three types 
of system give excellent results: 

1. Manpower budgets based on 
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labor standards for direct labor and 
on fixed and variable budgets for in- 
direct labor for all departments. 

2. Manpower tables listing every 
position on the payroll. These should 
show proper manpower for the vol- 
ume of the current quarter and two 
or three in advance. The projection 
is made to estimate what manpower 
will be needed to take care of expected 
volume. Planned manpower reductions 
can then be made to take advantage 
of improved operating practices. 

3. Instead of expressing labor vari- 
ances in man-hours or dollars, use 
arithmetic to convert them back to 
equivalent people: “You had 50 too 
many men on your payroll last month,” 
rather than “Labor variance for period 
ended July 31 was 8,000 man-hours.” 

Every budget system should be an 
integral part of the accounting records. 
The modern business accountant has 
the responsibility of carrying out man- 
agement’s budget objectives. Often he 
must sell or stimulate others to action 


by attention-getting cost information. 

To make budget control fully effec- 
tive, accounting must be on the alert 
for any departure from standard costs, 
using the principle of “management 
by exception.” It should make these 
duties and services routine: 

1. Analyze accounting records to 
reveal poor operating practices. Help 
management by interpreting company 
policies. 

2. Compare one future course of 
action against another. 

3. Reach conclusions in terms of 
effect on profit. 

The best budget system can fail 
miserably if a foreman doesn’t think 
it’s necessary. It can fall just as flat 
if the president isn’t sold. And if all 
members of the management team 
don’t cooperate to the full, the budget 
administrator probably will be like a 
swimmer against the tide, struggling 
valiantly just to stay in one place. 
The key to continued budget success 
is follow-through. 


—M. K. Suepparp. Steel, August 29, 1955, p. 102:2. 


World Industrial Output—A New Peak 


IN THE FIRST six months of 1955 the world’s total industrial output 
reached a level 1% times that of the entire year 1948, the United 
Nations’ monthly Bulletin of Statistics for October disclosed recently. 

All the data published are exclusive of the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe and Communist China. 

The record showed that the world volume of production has moved 
upward until the total for the first half of 1955 almost equaled that 
of the entire year 1937, and was significantly higher than that of 1938. 

The main impact behind these rises, U.N. statisticians declared, 
focused on the gains registered by heavy industry on a global scale. 
Analyses have disclosed that production of the metal components, plus 
that of the swiftly expanding chemical industry, rose at a faster rate 
than textile production and food processing combined. 

For the countries of Western Europe, according to the Bulletin, the 
general index of industrial production stood at 179 in the second quarter 
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of 1955, computed on the basis of 100 for 1948. Meanwhile, in the United 
States the index of industrial production for the second quarter of 1955 
reached a high of 133 on the basis of 1948 equaling 100. Coupled with 
the rate of production in the first quarter, the result for the six months 
exceeded the production of any other such period and was 8 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding months of 1954. 

—The New York Times 10/11/55 


Group Annuities—$1 Billion a Year for Retirement 


GROUP ANNUITIES now in force provide a billion-dollar-a-year retirement 
income program in the United States, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Future annual income already set up under group annuities 
is in excess of $1 billion, and covers more than 80 per cent of the persons 
included in insured pension plans today. 

Last year, premiums paid by employers and employees for group an- 
nuities totaled $990 million; this year they will top $1 billion. Although 
retirement income paid out has grown to about $150 million annually, 
the reserves held by insurance companies to assure future payments are 
nearly $8 billion. More than 3,185,000 individuals are now covered, 
compared with 640,000 in 1940. 

Group annuities include two broad types of contract: the deferred 
annuity group plan, which covered 2,350,000 persons in 3,410 plans at 
the start of this year, and the more recently developed deposit adminis- 
tration plan, which covered 835,000 persons in 760 groups. The latter is 
a contract under which the insurance company manages a fund into 
which all annual deposits go, and which is drawn upon at retirement to 
pay the single premium cost of the retirement income. 

—Insurance Advocate 9/17/55 


The Uncommon Man 


AMONG THE DELUSIONS offered us by fuzzy-minded people is that 
imaginary creature, the common man. It is dinned into us that this is 
the century of the common man. The whole idea is another cousin 
of the Soviet proletariat. It is the negation of individual dignity and a 
slogan of mediocrity and uniformity. 

The greatest strides of human progress have been made by uncommon 
men and women. George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Thomas 
Edison were humble in origin, but that was not their greatness. 

The humor of it is that when we get sick, we want an uncommon 
doctor. When we go to war, we yearn for an uncommon general or 
admiral. When we choose the president of a university, we want an 
uncommon educator. 

The imperative need of this nation at all times is the leadership of 
the uncommon mcn or women. We need men and women who cannot 
be intimidated, who are not concerned with applause meters. 

Such leaders are not to be made like queen bees. America recognizes 
no frozen social stratifications which prevent the free rise of every 
individual. They must rise by their own merits. 

From an address by Herseat Hoover 
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America Needs a Million Salesmen 


WE must sell more goods and serv- 
ices in 1956 than we have ever sold 
before. Every facet of our national 
economy depends on this. 

Arno H. Johnson, vice president 
and director of research for J. Walter 
Thompson Company, estimates that 
personal consumption of $274 billion 
—about 17 per cent above the $234 
billion consumed in 1954—is needed 
in 1956 to assure the continuing ex- 
pansion of our economy. 

“Distribution is the alternate heart- 
beat of production,” says Al N. 
Seares, vice president of Remington 
Rand and former chairman of the 
board of National Sales Executives, 
Inc. “Each industrial salesman keeps 


31 factory workers busy. He's the 
key man in our economy right now.” 

It has been estimated that there 
are today anywhere from 3.8 to § 
million men responsible for translating 


the nation’s output of goods into 
profit dollars through the art of sell- 
ing. There’s general agreement with 
NSE estimates that 1 million new ones 
are needed. Business is having a bad 
time finding a fraction of these. 

The competition for young men in 
colleges is terrific. And it’s hard to 
get a man into sales because there's 
a stigma unreasonably associated with 
salesmanship as a career. Furthermore, 
says Carl Hoffman, partner in Mc- 
Kinsey and Company, there’s a grow- 
ing trend among young men to seek 
security—and they don’t associate 
selling with security. 

“When I got out of Harvard Busi- 
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ness School,” he says, “the big aim 
was to get into sales management. 
When I went back for my twentieth 
reunion, the boys expressed a prefer- 
ence for staff work. In other words, 
they wanted to be advisers to some- 
one who would take the responsibility. 
This is a dangerous trend and I 
don’t quite know how to contend with 
it. Perhaps we'll have to offer more 
security in the selling field—and show 
the youngsters the real opportunities 
it offers.” 

Even more urgent than finding new 
men, everybody agrees, is the necessity 
for making better use of the salesmen 
we have. The pace-setters in today’s 
complex new market picture are put- 
ting a lot of time, money, and brain- 
power into finding out precisely what 
each type of salesman should do. 

So far, the results of these surveys 
have emphasized the infinite variety 
of jobs done in the name of serving 
the customer. Not only do jobs vary 
from product to product and company 
to company but the salesmen within 
a large, modern company find them- 
selves doing totally different things. 
And a high percentage of the men 
called salesmen don’t have selling jobs 
to perform. They're more concerned 
with inducing someone to give an 
order by other means—by advising, 
investigating, or inspecting. 

The complexity of the market and 
the need for specialized selling has 
shaped the new thinking on the train- 
ing of sales personnel. But too much 
of the old thinking still persists, in 
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the opinion of forward-looking sales 
specialists. “Too much selling today 
still relies on the inspirational sales 
talk,” says Paul Roberts of McKinsey. 
“The real way to sell is to show.” 

Sales seminars, on-the-job coaching, 
group demonstrations—all these pro- 
vide a means for training and what 
grows out of training—supervision. 
“Don’t think that when you train a 
man he stays trained,” says one mar- 
ket consultant. “You have to continue 
training him, through supervision, as 
long as he’s selling goods.” 

Most selling organizations have al- 
ways looked at things through the 
eyes of the sales manager. Market- 
ing specialists today agree that, if busi- 
ness is to get and keep the men it 
needs, the picture will have to be 
viewed from the standpoint of the 
salesman, too. 


—Nation’s Business, 


Everyone agrees that there's nothing 
so good for the salesman’s morale as 
the feeling that he’s being well re- 
warded. Actually, rewards for selling 
today vary all over the lot. Some 
salesmen are paid meagerly. Some get 
more than they're worth. Some have 
to scratch like mad. Some ride the 
gravy train. Figures tell little. 

However conditions may be im- 
proved for the men within the pro- 
fession, its leaders agree that, if 
they're going to get the men they need 
for the long pull, they're going to 
have to sell the public on selling. 

“We've got to build up the sales 
profession and get away from the idea 
that selling is something to be ashamed 
of,” says Mr. Hoffman. “We've got 
to make selling attractive as a career 
so as to attract the better brains.” 


August, 1955, p. 68:9. 


Labor Relations: An Era of Good Feeling? 


fe THE Next three years don’t span 
the most peaceful labor relations years 
in a decade, it won't be for lack of 
effort or good intentions. Now that 
the major union pacts have been signed, 
thousands of smaller fry in the bar- 
gaining arena are following the leaders 
and signing in their turn. The reason 
that this current trend presages three 
years—at least—of labor stability is 
that most of these contracts are again 
long-term in nature. 

This willingness on the part of 
unions and employers to commit them- 
selves on paper for more than one 
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year is an important turning point in 
the history of collective bargaining. 
There was a time when neither side 
would trust the other from day to day, 
let alone years. All through the early 
"30's and ‘40's, the one-year contract 
was standard operating procedure. No 
sooner was the ink dry on the pact 
than management had to start getting 
ready for the next bargaining tussle. 
If a company had several unions, man- 
agement was practically glued to the 
bargaining table. This sort of rela- 
tionship provided very little incentive 
for any long-range planning. 





In 1950, General Motors took a 
flyer on a five-year contract. It was 
a revolutionary idea, but GM took the 
gamble and during the interim worked 
hard to improve the day-to-day rela- 
tionship with the union. Foremen 
were trained in handling people, shop 
stewards were given a look into how 
business operates. 

To be sure, there were grievances, 
bickerings, and threats of strike. But 
through the medium of an impartial 
umpire, both sides weathered the deli- 
cate period. The same was true at 
Ford. 

Management liked the long-term 
pact. When the new contracts were 
signed, a three-year commitment was 
agreed upon. The union didn’t need 
much selling either. Companies and 
unions fell in line, so that today over 
60 per cent of the new management- 
labor contract settlements are for more 
than one year. 

From a union point of view, the 


multi-year agreement 1s a significant 
index of the changing attitude of. the 
American worker. It used to be that, 
in order to keep in power, union 
leaders felt they had to have an an- 
nual tussle to arouse the workers 
against the alleged or real excesses of 
management. Like politicians they 
needed issues, and if there weren't any, 
they manufactured them. Otherwise 
the membership would shake things up 
very quickly and put someone else in 
power. 

Now, apparently, union leaders are 
not judged too much on their ability 
to stir up the rank and file. Workers 
are getting to like the surcease from 
razzle-dazzle unionism. No longer do 
they go out on strike at the first husky 
call of the union leader. But time and 
economics have mellowed the union 
member, and last year alone over 30 
per cent of the strike votes taken by 
unions found workers in a negative 
mood for a walkout. 


—LAWRENCE STESSIN. Forbes, October 1, 1955, p. 21:1. 


Are We Headed for More Inflation? 


A GENERALLY inflationary trend is now getting under way in the U.S. 
economy, in the view of a majority of industrial purchasing agents 
recently surveyed by Purchasing magazine. 

Prices of the industrial products they buy have risen significantly 
since the first of the year, 82 per cent of those polled report, and 
further increases are in the making. These are based almost equally on 
higher labor and higher material costs. 

More than half of the respondents predicted that their own companies’ 
prices would be higher within six months. Seventy-five per cent believe 
a general inflationary trend has started; they attribute it variously to 
wage gains by unions, overextended consumer credit, and indifference 
on the part of the public and government. 

Many of those replying, however, believe that any inflationary trend 
will be held in check by such factors as: (1) competition, forcing pro- 
ducers to absorb increased costs; (2) increased productivity and effi- 
ciency, which wil] maintain profits without need for price increases; (3) 
consumer resistance; and (4) government action. 
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Communities Court New Industry 


Whrn = woustry spending a record 
$27.3 billion on expansion this year, 
almost every state, county, and city 
in the nation is hungrily trying to lure 
new industries. Says Victor Roterus, 
area development chief for the U. S. 
Commerce Department: “Competition 
to get new industry has never been 
rougher.” 

To get new plants and payrolls, 
all but three states (Texas, California, 
and New Mexico) have set up 
agencies to bring in new companies. 
In addition, railroads, utility com- 
panies, banks, and other private or- 
ganizations are bidding aggressively for 
new plants. Chambers of Commerce 
and other promotional groups in more 


than 5,000 communities are wooing 


industrial prospects. In more than 
700 localities, industrial development 
corporations will finance an incoming 
company’s land and buildings; cities 
in 11 states are allowed by law to 
issue revenue bonds to lure industry 
with free or low-cost plants. More- 
over, taxes on new industries may be 
scaled down or waived in some states 
for as long as 10 years. 

However costly the bait, the indus- 
trial fishermen think that the catch is 
worth it. New payrolls broaden the 
tax base, raise per capita income and, 
in turn, attract more industry to 
diversify and stabilize employment. 
For example, in Los Angeles County, 
1,576 highly diversified plants, repre- 
senting a total investment of $500 mil- 
lion, have opened their doors since 
1945. As a result, Los Angeles has 
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been able to weather easily such eco- 
nomic setbacks as the citrus slump and 
the sharp postwar cutbacks in the air- 
craft industry. 

Smaller cities have also had spec- 
tacular success in attracting payrolls. 
In Tyler, Texas, where an industrial 
foundation supported by local business 
men will build a plant to a new- 
comer’s specifications and rent or sell 
it back to him at going rates, 40 new 
industries have moved in within 10 
years. In Scranton, Pa., a city de- 
velopment commission has rallied more 
than 3,400 investors who have con- 
tributed $3.5 million to build more 
than 25 plants that have added $23 
million in new paychecks. 

But many industrially attractive 
areas have found that giveaway gim- 
micks are not needed to attract sound 
companies. New England, which lost 
more than a quarter of a million tex- 
tile jobs to other areas in 34 years, 
is recouping its losses with new indus- 
try—e.g., electronics—by _ plugging 
such assets as a pool of skilled labor 
and top research facilities. Tax con- 
cessions to industry are even regarded 
as a bad policy by many experts. Leo 
Prince, executive vice president of the 
Association of State Planning and De- 
velopment Agencies, warned recently 
that if tax-cutting “spreads too much, 
every state would have to allow it 
simply to protect itself. Eventually, 
the tax base on industry would be 
destroyed.” Many development offi- 
cials are well aware that excessive 
bonuses can boomerang, since they 
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tend to attract footloose, fly-by-night 
industries rather than companies that 
can afford to pay for expansion. 
Employers are also increasingly con- 
cerned with the kind of communities 
into which they are moving. Says 
Rayonier Inc. executive vice president 
James T. Sheehy: “Obtaining a big, 
new industry . . . sometimes means 


a sacrifice for a community. The 
community also has some responsi- 
bilities. It’s up to the community to 
decide whether it’s worth it.” Cities 
that are prepared to offer sound, long- 
term inducements to industry have 
found that the new payrolls are worth 
it, and that the companies need no 


subsidies. 


—Time, September 26, 1955, p. 88:1. 


Russia’s Creeping Capitalism 


Tumry-rive years of integral eco- 
nomic planning have turned the Soviet 
Union into a land of paper pyramids, 
where as many people are employed 
checking on cost-price factors as in 
furnishing goods and services. Yet the 
Soviet price system remains an arbi- 


trary imposition on economic reality, 
entirely out of joint with the true 
costs involved. 

The cost-price structure of the Soviet 
economy is dictated not by what is 
possible or probable but by what the 
commissars think is necessary for the 
good of the state. However, since the 
people must still live within the realm 
of possible economics, they must en- 
gage in various practices of economic 
self-help. 

This self-help takes the form of un- 
recorded private deals, often conducted 
outside the orbit of official control. 
It is a bustling world of economic 
activity which the communist bureau- 
crats sometimes ignore, sometimes use 
and sometimes attempt to snuff out, 
depending on the economic and politi- 
cal conditions of the moment. An 
ubiquitous crypto-capitalism permeates 
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the entire Soviet economy, all the way 
from the giant steel mill to the smallest 
household. Every Soviet citizen will 
make use of it one way or another 
whenever the official government ma- 
chinery bogs down. 

Perhaps half of such business deals 
occur inside the state machinery itself, 
among managers of Soviet enterprises 
and other government officials who 
find they must resort to economic self- 
help in order to achieve quotas stipu- 
lated by a planning bureau. 

It may happen that a certain fac- 
tory urgently needs nails, tin plate, or 
wire. The required materials cannot 
be obtained from the state allocation 
service. A shutdown of the factory, 
which will not be countenanced offi- 
cially, is nevertheless in prospect. What 
else is there to do but to send out a 
“trouble shooter” who knows where to 
find the needed items? He either pays 
in cash, which has been amassed dur- 
ing the course of other such private 
deals and held in reserve for just such 
an emergency, or he offers to supply 
other materials or finished goods in ex- 
change. 
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Nobody knows the volume of such 
transactions, but it has been estimated 
that billions of rubles annually are in- 
volved. Legally these deals do not 
exist; but in fact everyone knows about 


them. Few cases come to court, and. 


then only if one party tries to take too 
large a cut for himself, or-—more likely 
—if things go so awry that the resulting 
inefficiency or scandal is too big to 
overlook. The trouble shooters, who 
know all the short cuts, are highly re- 
spected and frequently promoted. They 
usually end up holding executive posi- 
tions in the bureaucracy. 

In his last opus of October, 1952, 
“Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the U.S.S.R.,” Stalin warned that even 
under communism an objective law of 
value must continue to exist. If one 
assumes, he wrote, that the communist 
state can ride roughshod over the law 
of value, “our economists and planners 


might again propose that the price of 
one ton of grain be equal to that of 
one ton of cotton.” 

When Stalin passed away from the 
Kremlin scene, the law of values had 
asserted itself to such a point that 
the state procurement and distribu- 
tion system no longer could be con- 
trolled. A large part of the bureau- 
cracy had been drawn directly or in- 
directly into the world of unscheduled, 
private transactions. Creeping capital- 
ism was rampant. 

Now, after two years of financial 
““liberalities,” first under Malenkov and 
then under Bulganin & Co., govern- 
ment stores still do not have enough 
goods. New inflationary pressures have 
been created. In the meantime, the 
forces of economic self-help, still offi- 
cially unrecognized, are trying to make 
the best of an “unplanned” time of 
troubles. 


—PauL WoOHL. Challenge, October, 1955, p. 48:5. 


“The GAW Will Work!” 


SPECULATION CONTINUES about the effects of guaranteed annual wage 
plans—or, more accurately, layoff penalty pay plans. Interest in the 
subject is conspicuous at every level in most plants today. 

In view of this interest, we think the following comments are of 
particular import. Says Ernest G. Swigert, president of the Hyster 
Company: 

“One fallacy is that the guaranteed annual wage ‘won’t work.’ That 
is completely wrong. It will work. We operate a plant in Holland where 
we have not ony a guaranteed annual wage but virtually a guaranteed 
lifetime wage. We also have all wages and working conditions es- 
tablished by the government and complete security from the cradle to 
the grave—and the net result is an hourly wage of less than 25 cents 
an hour. 

“The one thing which seems to me completely clear, which I have yet 
to find in the voluminous literature on the subject that has come over 
my desk, is this: Whatever the guaranteed wage is, it has got to be 
less than the wage would be if it were not guaranteed. No one can alter 
this fact.” 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 8/55 
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Better Business Writing: 


Company Programs Pay Off 


HERBERT C. MORTON 


The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Tue susiness MAN who complains 
that he is forced to read so much poor 
writing often deserves sympathy; but 
not always. For as a writer himself, 
he sometimes takes his own capacity 
to write for granted—believing that 
only other people turn out wordy or 
unnecessary memos, disorganized or 
obscure reports, and inept or unfriend- 
ly letters. Actually, as historian Jacques 
Barzun has phrased it, clear and sim- 
ple English “is no one’s mother tongue; 
it has to be worked for.” 

In many companies today, it is being 
worked for. More and more execu- 
tives realize that they cannot escape 
their dependence on written communi- 
cations, much as they might prefer the 
spoken word. Thus instead of com- 
plaining about bad writing, they have 
introduced programs to develop good 
writing-programs for themselves as well 
as for secretaries and correspondents. 
By doing so, they have been able to 
reduce costs, to speed up the flow of 
letters and reports, and to improve the 
quality of written communications 
within the firm and between the firm 
and its customers. 

The techniques of the company writ- 
ing counselors and consultants are not 
new. They have been suggested by 
textbook writers, consultants, and a 


few pioneering executives for 50 years. 
The novelty is that they have been 
adopted by many firms and are within 
the reach of others that have not yet 
seriously attempted to put words to 
work more efficiently. 

What are companies doing to en- 
courage better writing, and what are 
the opportunities open to firms that 
are still inadvertently jamming their 
own communications? 


DIAGNOSIS COMES FIRST 


For years the language of business 
was bedeviled by a Gresham's law of 
its own: bad writing drove out the 
good. A business-ese had gradually de- 
veloped that made it easier for em- 
ployees to write without thinking, to 
write without saying anything, and 
to blunder ahead oblivious to the im- 
pact of what they wrote. 

To replace this jerry-built lingo with 
a concise and more natural style is the 
major objective of any company writ- 
ing program. But the training pro- 
gram is not the first step. Typically, 
it follows an analysis of company writ- 
ing (memos, reports and carbon copies 
of a cross section of correspondence) 
and conferences with top management 
and department heads on problems and 
objectives. 
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This is because the consultant or 
company writing counselor wants to 
identify employees who are not quali- 
fied to write letters or reports or who 
need special help. The root of writing 
problems in some companies is the 
haphazard assignment of writing re- 
sponsibilities. The mistaken belief per- 
sists that anyone can produce good 
letters and reports. 

Another purpose of the survey is to 
determine typical writing problems so 
that workshop sessions, manuals and 
so on can be tailored to company and 
employee needs. Furthermore, the 
training director wants to identify re- 
curring situations that may be handled 
more quickly and economically by form 
letters or guide letters. Form letters 
may be used to dispatch routine mat- 
ters that do not require personal atten- 
tion. Guide letters—-or professionally 
written model letters that give the ap- 
pearance of personally dictated replies 
—may save time and money, and 
minimize mistakes. A study published 
last January by the Hoover Task Force 
on Paperwork indicates how much may 
be saved by the use of guide letters 
and form letters. The following cost 
figures, which corroborate the findings 
of many companies and consultants, 
are based on 175-word letters: 

Letter dictated 

to stenographer $0.70 to $2.45 
Letter dictated to machine $0.60 to $2.25 
Guide letter $0.20 to $0.30 
Form letter $0.08 to $0.15 

A final purpose of the survey is to 
examine certain company policies. Are 
they clear and consistent? Are they 
understood by those who must inter- 
pret them or act on them in their writ- 
ing? Consultants contend that man- 
agement’s claim that it knows what it 
wants is often contradicted by an 
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analysis of written work or by inter- 
views with employees. For example, 
one mail order firm called in a con- 
sultant to investigate the excessive 
number of complaint letters that led 
to costly back-and-forth correspond- 
ence. The company had a stated 
money-back guarantee policy, but many 
company correspondents were under 
the impression that they were sup- 
posed to dissuade unsatisfied customers 
from returning unwanted merchandise. 
Confronting management with the re- 
sults of his investigation, the consultant 
asked: “Is the money-back guarantee 
unconditional or isn’t it?” When he 
got hedging answers he pointed out 
bluntly that if the company wanted to 
cut down its complaints and improve 
its public relations it had to clarify its 
policy and stand by it. Management's 
decision to take back merchandise with- 
out questioning virtually eliminated 
the complaints. 


SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


In some companies the survey is 
broadened to include a review of writ- 
ing systems or procedures. The con- 
sultant or company writing counselor 
may urge replacement of equipment. 
He may suggest the use of window 
envelopes for general correspondence 
in order to reduce duplicate typing. He 
may recommend streamlining the for- 
mat of letters—eliminating indenta- 
tions and standardizing side margins- 
in order to save secretarial time. (The 
publicized Simplified Letter, devised by 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, goes a step farther and elimi- 
nates the salutations and the compli- 
mentary close.) He may propose ways 
to standardize memos and reports. 

He may also investigate obstacles to 
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the flow of reports and letters. If in- 
coming letters aren't answered fast 
enough, he may introduce a time con- 
trol system that requires departments 
to report each month the number of 
letters that were answered in one day, 
two days, three days and so on. Time 
control reports not only provide a use- 
ful measure of productive efficiency, 
they may also disclose where the bottle- 
necks are that constrict the flow of 
letters. By installing a time control 
system, one firm was able to get 98 
per cent of its incoming mail answered 
within three days. 

An analysis of company writing, 
which may result in time control sys- 
tems, equipment checks, revision of 
secretarial methods and preparation of 
training material, is an essential pre- 
liminary to the actual instruction of 
employees in better writing. 


GETTING THE PROGRAM STARTED 


It is with an explanation of the im- 
portance of writing—to the individual 
and to the company—that a well- 
planned program begins. Writing is 
learned rather than taught. It improves 
more with practice than with instruc- 
tion. An employee must want to write 
better if he is to benefit significantly 
from a training program. Without 
undervaluing the role of the consultant 
or teacher, it should be understood 
that in reality the employee must teach 
himself. The job of the instructor is 
primarily to motivate employees, to en- 
courage them and to give them the 
right goals to aim at. 

There are compelling reasons for 
learning to write better. To the em- 
ployee seeking advancement, skill in 
language is a key requirement for suc- 


cess. In a leaflet entitled Why Study 
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English, the General Electric Company 
pointed out that “No piece of com- 
pany business can begin, progress and 
achieve its purpose without the use 
of words. Every day in your 
future you will be called upon to 
speak and write, and when you open 
your mouth or write a letter or report, 
you will be advertising your progress 
and your potential worth.” 

Anyone who can write clearly and 
persuasively possesses a skill that will 
be useful to him whatever job he holds 
or moves to. Writing is as essential to 
the accountant as to the salesman, to 
the secretary as to the supervisor. The 
subject matter, the length or style of 
the communication may change, but 
the principles of good English and good 
human relations do not. 

Moreover, employees can be shown 
that if they are skilled at writing, they 
are more likely to enjoy it. It seems 
strange that people who are fastidious 
about their dress or proud of a par 
4 on the 18th hole take so little pride 
in their ability to express themselves 
clearly, concisely and imaginatively in 
writing. There is satisfaction in any 
job well done, and employees should 
be helped to appreciate the satisfaction 
that comes from skill in self-expression. 

The company also sets forth its 
reasons for introducing the program: 
the opportunities for cutting costs, the 
need for speeding up communications 
and clarifying them, the importance of 
public relations. 

In short, the arguments needed to 
persuade employees that writing is im- 
portant are readily apparent. What is 
needed to launch an effective training 
program is the ingenuity and effort— 
the salesmanship--to put them across. 

A major objective of the writing 
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program is to help employees get rid 
of bad habits. The recurring advice is: 
Eliminate clichés and jargon. Don't 
use more words than you need to 
convey your thought. Don't use big 
words and technical terms when every- 
day words will do. Don’t antagonize 
your reader. 

The clichés of business letter writing 
are time-worn, stock phrases that 
either have little meaning today or are 
roundabout ways of saying simple 
things that ought to be said more di- 
rectly. L. E. “Cy” Frailey, consultant 
and author, has labeled them “whisker 
expressions.” To a reader they are 


the tip-off that the writer is either dull, 
in a hurry or hopelessly behind the 
times. The catalogue of “business-ese” 
includes kindly advise, trusting to re- 
ceive same, thanking you in advance, 
beg to call your attention—a compre- 
hensive list would fill a page. Since 


these tell-tale phrases are easy to 
identify, they are easy to eradicate. 

More troublesome are the less ob- 
vious superfluous expressions that clut- 
ter business writing and rob it of its 
vigor. These words and phrases can 
and should be scrapped. Last year the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany gave an example of what can 
be achieved by intelligent editing and 
rewriting. Reporting on its experience 
with a writing program set up by con- 
sultant Pauline Putnam, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph gave “before and 
after” samples of a company instruc- 
tion sheet. The original was 465 words 
long. The revision, written by an em- 
ployee who had taken the training 
course, covered the essentials in 197 
words. The revision was not only 
shorter, it was also far easier to read 
and understand. 
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What should be scrapped? The 
clichés, of course, and also the doub- 
lets: first and foremost, full and com- 
plete, appreciative and grateful. Re- 
dundant phrases like the situation as it 
actually exists can be effectively short- 
ened to the single word, actually. 
Judicious pruning can cut back the 
phrase in the month of July to read 
in July. 

The fear of active verbs also adds 
to the clutter. Judging from typical 
letters and reports, business men who 
say “Hogan shot a 67” would write 
“a 67 was shot by Hogan”—if they 
were required to make the same state- 
ment in a report. Business writers also 
weaken the impact of reports and 
letters by excessive use of the linking 
verb and noun. Instead of writing 
compete, they write are in competition 
with; instead of show, they write are 
an indication of. 

Redundance and superfluous words 
waste the writer's time and the reader's 
time and add nothing to communica 
tion. They increase costs but not value. 
Rudolph Fiesch once observed, after 
analyzing stacks of business corre 
spondence and reports: “Roughly 50 
per cent of the words are useless or 
even obstacles to communication.” 

In their effort to simplify and clarify 
business writing, consultants question 
the unnecessary use of big words and 
technical terms in ordinary correspond- 
ence. They deplore pompous expres- 
sions that are so often used in a mis- 
guided effort to appear scientific or 
scholarly. Robert Gunning, consultant 
and author, has summed up the advice 
succinctly: “Write to express, not im- 
press.” 

The list of don'ts includes warnings 
against ultimata, preaching, implied ac- 
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cusations such as you forgot or I told 
you clearly in my last report, and the 
curt no when a customer deserves a 
courteous, straightforward explanation. 

But getting rid of bad habits is only 
a preparation for developing good 
ones. 


WHAT BUSINESS WRITERS SHOULD 
LEARN 


“Writing is essentially thinking,” 
wrote Stephen Leacock, “or at least 
involves thinking as its first requisite.” 
What does the reader want to know? 
What do you, as a writer, want to tell 
him? What do you want him to do? 
How do you want him to feel? What 
is the purpose of the message, the 
alternative ways of organizing and ex- 
pressing it? These questions are worth 
thinking about before putting words 
on paper. 

Actually the gobbledygook that writ- 
ing counselors decry—te wordiness, 
pompousness and disregard of the 
“reader over your  shoulder”—are 
merely symptoms. Often the cause of 
bad writing is the failure to think. 

Ideally, of course, instruction in 
writing should include discipline in 
how to think straight, but the refine- 
ments of logic, essential as they are, 
typically are beyond the scope of the 
company training program. The writ- 
ing consultant sets more modest goals. 
He tells employees what to think about 
rather than how to think. 

Even elementary advice is useful be- 
cause many simple ideas are ignored. 
For example, many employees profit 
from these two simple suggestions for 
planning their replies to incoming mail: 

1. Underline the sentences and ques- 
tions that need to be answered. 

2. Jot down a few notes before dic- 
tating. 
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Advice on how to think about people 
is usually more detailed and more em- 
phasized. It is summed up by the 
favorite admonition of consultants and 
counselors: “Adopt a you attitude.” 


It is at this point that writing coun- 
selors digress into a broader examina- 
tion of human relations. For the “you 
attitude” is essentially the application 
of a knowledge of human relations and 
public relations to the task of writing. 
The “human touch” is often as im- 
portant as the content of the message 
itself. 

Employees are urged to write shorter 
sentences. And for a good reason. 
Short sentences are easier to under- 
stand and easier to write. A profes- 
sional craftsman may write long sen- 
tences that are perfectly clear, but not 
the average writer in business. He is 
more likely to get hopelessly entangled 
in phrases and clauses. As a result the 
reader has to spend his time translating 
the message when he should be evaluat- 
ing it. 

Correctness for its own sake is not 
a major objective. The concern over 
split infinitives, the distinction between 
shall and will, the ban on prepositions 
at the end of a sentence—all of these 
rules that characterized instruction in 
business writing a generation ago—are 
frequently ignored. The critical ques- 
tions today are: Is the message clear, 
complete, concise, accurate and per- 
suasive? Does it win friends? Does it 
get action? Gross errors of grammar 
and usage get some attention, but the 
prevailing view seems to be that a 
knowledge of grammar is helpful only 
insofar as it helps a writer bring order 
out of the chaos of words in his mind. 
When devotion to usage forces him to 
sacrifice clear and forceful expression 
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to achieve correctness, it becomes a 
barrier to communication. Furthermore 
perfect English is probably unattain- 
able. The English language trips up 
its most professional practitioners. One 
expert who was deploring a certain 
violation of usage was himself caught 
in an infraction by E. B. White of the 
New Yorker. Whereupon Mr. White 
commented: “English usage is some- 
times more than mere taste, judgment 
and education—sometimes it’s sheer 
luck, like getting across the street.” 
Luck can't be taught in a writing pro- 
gram. 

The list of things that the typical 
company writing program covers also 
includes: word choice, particularly the 
superiority of concrete words over ab- 
stract words and simple words over 
the complex; effective ways to begin 
and end letters; organization of long 
reports, including the usefulness of 
subheadings, charts, tables, and short 
introductory statements of conclusions 
and recommendations. (Programs even 
include detailed instruction on how to 
get along with stenographers: “Look at 
your secretary when you dictate... 
don’t expect your words to ricochet 
off the window pane in her direction. 
. . . Give specific instructions before 
you dictate. . . . Dictate in phrases 
and clauses” and so on.) 

The analysis of company writing and 
the statement of objectives determine 
the amount of time that is devoted to 
these various problems. They also de- 
termine the scope of the program. 
Some companies are concerned solely 
with letter writing, others with report 
writing. A few have very broad pro- 
grams: Johnson & Johnson, for ex- 
ample, offers courses in Business Letter 
Writing, Communications in Business 
and Industry, Memo and Report 
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Writing, and Bulletin Writing for 
Executives and Division Managers. 


TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION 


How are the do’s and don'ts taught? 
What teaching devices are used? 

The program usually gets under way 
with a series of workshops or clinical 
sessions On company time. Participa- 
tion is either optional or compulsory. 
A skillfully run program may get as 
good a turnout by voluntary participa- 
tion as by required attendance, but 
wholly voluntary programs are not 
typical. 

Classes are small, with 15 or fewer 
employees at each. There may be six 
to ten sessions lasting an hour or two. 
They are rarely lecture sessions. Usu- 
ally they are informal group discus- 
sions that include analysis of good and 
bad company writing. Usually these 
sessions are supplemented by personal 
conferences between the program di- 
rector and the employee. 

The writing programs usually in- 
clude the preparation of training man- 
uals ranging from expensive volumes 
to simple mimeographed pamphlets. 
Manuals need not be elaborate to be 
effective and useful. It’s the content 
that is important to management as 
well as to employees. Richard E. 
Morris, one of the most successful 
consultants, contends that until a 
manual is devised, management often 
doesn’t know what its policies toward 
written communications are and em- 
ployees do not understand what is ex- 
pected of them. Preparing a manual 
helps management clarify its thinking 
and standardize its policies. 

Short booklets that merely reiterate 
the need for good writing and the 
criteria of good writing are issued to 
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remind employees who have already 
taken writing courses. Weekly or 
monthly bulletins are also used to ad- 
vantage. Since they are issued period- 
ically, they serve to remind employees 
of the importance of practice and of 
the company’s continuing interest in 
good writing. Typically these bulletins 
are one-page mimeographed or printed 
sheets devoted to a single problem, such 
as how to begin a letter or a check- 
list of trite phrases to avoid. During 
one two-year period the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company issued 43 
of its “Good Letter Bulletins,” cover- 
ing a wide variety of topics. 

Other devices to remind employees 
of the value of good writing include 
blotters, letter-appraisal charts, films, 
slides, and various readability guides. 

Readability formulas, which are both 
damned and praised, deserve a more 
extended comment because they have 
received so much attention in recent 
years. Unquestionably they have helped 
to dramatize the need for better writ- 
ing and have stimulated popular in- 
terest in “readable writing.” But read- 
ability formulas are primarily tests of 
written matter, not tools of writing. 
The tools of the writer are still infor- 
mation, ideas, words, an understanding 
of people, and a disciplined mind. A 
mathematical formula or a calculator is 
no substitute for any of these and a 
dubious supplement. A writer cannot 
improve his product merely by keeping 
one hand on the calculator. 

Moreover, there is reason to chal- 
lenge the reliability of a formula as a 
measure of what has been written. Bad 
scores on a readability test may indicate 
conclusively that the written passage 
is difficult to read, but good scores do 
not prove excellence. A short sentence 
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may pass a readability test without 
passing the subjective test of good com- 
munication. Sentences need not only to 
be short, they need to convey the in- 
tended meaning; and counting words, 
prefixes and so on does not yield a 
measurement of the more important 
qualities of content, organization and 
tone. The formulas have been blown 
up all out of proportion to their actual 
significance—not so much by those 
who have devised them and who rec- 
ognize the limitations as by those who 
seek to capitalize on them. 


ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 

A company may set up a writing pro- 
gram under the direction of one of its 
employees; it may hire an outsider, or 
it may call in a consultant. Both com- 
pany-directed and consultant-directed 
programs have proved successful. The 
theoretical advantages of one method 
over another seem less important than 
the selection of the right person for the 
job and the willingness of top man- 
agement to offer continuing support. 
It is illusory, for example, to expect a 
short course in English to have a last- 
ing effect, and one leading consultant 
frankly tells clients that he won't take 
an account for less than a year. 

If a management wants to set up a 
company-directed program, it should 
recognize that: 

1. It must give the writing director 
or counselor enough prestige to work 
easily and effectively with employees, 
and, if possible, with management. The 
counselor's job should at least be above 
the level of first-line supervisors. While 
it is true that virtually all staff agen- 
cies contend that they could do a bet- 
ter job if they had more status, the 
argument of the writing counselor 
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seems particularly compelling for two 
reasons. First, a writing program is an 
innovation that is not readily under- 
stood; its acceptance depends partly 
on whether the “boss” makes it clear 
that he wants it. Second, writing is 
intensely personal; employees are like- 
ly to be as touchy about their letters 
and memos as about a new hat or 
mannerisms of speech; they may be less 
receptive to suggestions and criticisms 
from subordinates than from superiors. 

2. The counselor's work should not 
be evaluated by counting the number 
of manuals, bulletins or slides produced. 
Often the most constructive work is 
done in personal conferences with 
writers. 

3. The counselor should not only be 
professionally competent (and this in- 
cludes the ability to speak effectively) 
but also tactful and sympathetic. In- 
deed the importance of diplomacy can 
hardly be exaggerated. As one coun- 
selor said: “Anyone who has written 
for years feels that I can’t know 
enough about his work to help him. 
They are suspicious of me until they 
realize that I'm not here to take their 
jobs away, but that I’m just here to 
help them.” Good programs stress “the 
psychology of encouragement.” 

4. No program should be intro- 
duced until the counselor has had the 
opportunity to familiarize himself first- 
hand with the operations of the dif- 
ferent divisions with which he will 
work. 

Sometimes a company hires a con- 
sultant to analyze company needs, un- 
dertake initial training and return 
periodically to cherk on progress and 
stimulate fresh interest in the pro- 
gram. Writing counselors (or working 
supervisors, who have received special 
training) check over the day-to-day 
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work. This compromise attempts to 
exploit the advantages of both con- 
sultant-directed and company-directed 
programs. Consultants argue, first, that 
as observers rather than participants 
in the business, they bring additional 
perspective to the job and, second, that 
they are able to deal effectively with 
management representatives who may 
need help the most. Company coun- 
selors contend that they bring to the 
job a greater personal interest and 
knowledge of the company and are 
around more often to help writers with 
special problems. 


CONCLUSION 


Any discussion of a single problem 
of business management runs the risk 
of exaggeration. There is a temptation 
to exalt potential benefits and to 
ignore the limitations of any proposed 
reform. It is certain that business writ- 
ing programs are no cure-all for sag- 
ging sales and poor public relations. 
Equally certain, however, is the fact 
that the value of well-written reports 
and letters is too frequently overlooked 
—and that measures to improve them 
are readily available. Actually what 
impresses an observer most is how much 
can be achieved by a little first aid— 
and how badly that first aid is needed. 

What business has learned about 
writing may be less than it needs to 
know, but it still is worth summing up: 

1. Writing needs to be managed, 
just like production, marketing, in- 
dustrial relations or finance. As a cost, 
it is too sizable to be neglected; as a 
tool, it is too useful to be left un- 
sharpened or to be handled carelessly 
by unskilled workmen. 

2. Techniques to reduce costs, to 
speed up the flow of letters and reports 
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and to improve the quality of written 
communications are within reach. They 
include modernization of office pro 
cedures, training sessions, company 
manuals, bulletins and personal instruc- 
tion. 

3. Both consultant-directed and 
company-directed programs have 
proved successful. 


ment program needs the wholehearted 
and continuing support of top man- 
agement — a management that under- 
stands the problems of communications, 
that can set reasonable goals, that is 
receptive to proposed policy changes, 
and that realizes the fundamental im- 
portance of changing the attitude of 
employees toward language and public 


4. To succeed, a writing improve relations. 


Do You Have What It Takes? 


WHAT MAKES a good business executive? Despite a lot of research on 
the problem, no one has come up with a simple one-two-three answer 
that would make it possible to pinpoint the qualities that make for 
executive success. 

The Stevens Institute of Technology Laboratory of Psychological 
Studies has, however, approached the problem of executive evaluation 
by supplying answers to the question: What makes a manager fail? 
Case histories of unsuccessful executives in more than 200 companies 
have been analyzed in an attempt to isolate the “lacks” in executives 
that resulted in their failure. The data so far collected strongly points 
to “personality lacks” as a much more prevalent cause of failure than 
“knowledge lacks.” The lacks most commonly cited, in order of ap- 
pearance, are: (1) inability to delegate responsibility, (2) lack of 
breadth of knowledge, (3) inability to analyze and evaluate, (4) inability 
to judge people, (5) inability to cooperate with others, (6) inability to 
make decisions, and (7) lack of knowledge of personnel organization and 
administration. 

Although stated negatively, here are some clues to the reasons good 
executives are successful. While the answers are far from complete at 
this date, the list does supply a check against which the executive can 
do a little self-appraisal. It also supplies a yardstick for evaluating 
the growth and promotion prospects of junior executives. Above all, it 
represents warning or signal flags in problem areas. What are you 
doing to discover “lacks” of this nature that may be handicapping your 
progress? And what are you doing to overcome the possible deficiencies ? 

—Watter F. Crowver in Industrial Distribution 10/55 





AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Midwinter Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 


day, February 15-17 inclusive, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
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The Controller’s Role in Budget Preparation 


Because the controller is more in- 
timately and continuously involved in 
accounting and financial activities than 
any other member of management, he 
becomes the logical selection for co- 
ordinator of any program for the con- 
trol of operations. He functions as the 
business manager of the organization, 
vitally concerned with every com- 
ponent of cost and revenue. That is 
why budget preparation and develop- 
ment is one of his proper concerns. 

While the controller should be re- 
sponsible for the procedures, time 
phasing, correlation, interpretation, 


appraisal, and presentation of the bud- 
get, the original budget amounts should 
be established by the departments di- 


rectly responsible for particular areas 
of expense or income. When staff and 
operating personnel take part in bud- 
get development, they eventually ac- 
cept it as an aid to their activities. 
Furthermore, this participation eases 
the controller's task of following up 
on performance. 

Perhaps the most important respon- 
sibility of the controller in budget 
preparation is that of correlation, in- 
terpretation, and analysis. 

Here, curiosity becomes extremely 
important. 

Interpretations and appraisals of 
budget items cannot be made without 
thorough knowledge. What factors in- 
fluence the items? To what extent? 
What was the past performance? Did 
any peculiar conditions affect perform 
ance? How? 

Will the conditions continue into 
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the period being budgeted? If not, have 
performance figures been adjusted? Are 
management policies reflected in the 
budget figures? Have deviations been 
adequately explained? 

The sales forecast reflects future eco- 
nomic conditions to some extent, but 
what about the effect of these condi- 
tions upon various areas of cost? What 
wage rates were used? What changes 
will take place in fringe benefits? 

Past performance figures can be 
misleading not only because of peculiar 
economic conditions, but also because 
the production and sales levels may 
have been different from those now 
proposed. The adjustment for com- 
parability is detailed and arduous, but 
worth the effort. 

A close review of recent trends is 
necessary; significant changes may 
have occurred because of a specific 
program to reduce costs, or through 
substitutions or changes in manufac- 
turing processes, or for an endless 
variety of reasons. 

Interpretation and appraisal of a 
proposed budget is aided considerably 
by the use of various appropriate 
ratios—such as per cent to sale, per 
cent to direct labor used for many 
manufacturing overhead types of ex- 
penses, cost per unit, cost per 100 
budget work standard hours, and per- 
centage of each type of expense to total 
expense. 

However, to establish efficent and 
realistic measures, one must understand 
the characteristics of the various types 
of expenses included in the budget. It 
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is obvious that a fixed-type cost, such 
as taxes or depreciation, should not be 
measured in terms of cost per unit 
produced or some other variable. 

After the budget figures have been 
interpreted and appraised, it should 
be the controller's responsibility to 
present them to management. The bud- 
get is one of the most important co- 
ordinating mechanisms; it reflects 
management's policies and goals. Its 
presentation should be geared: to the 
situation and to the thinking of man- 
agement. ‘ 

Effective budget presentation is 
based upon accuracy and ease of inter- 
pretation, highlighting of significant 
facts, and inclusion of ail pertinent 
facts, including the effect of the bud- 
get upon the profit position. 


Another aspect of budgeting, closely 
related to budget preparation, is mak- 
ing a systematic follow-up to assure 
that costs are being controlled within 
limitations and that deviations are cor- 
rected or explained. In this connection, 
here are some basic principles: 

1. Generally, the follow-up should 
be made monthly—in certain expense 
areas weekly. At Ford Motor Com- 


pany we actually follow up direct and 
indirect labor costs daily. 

2. Comparisons of budgeted and 
actual performance should be made on 
a to-date as well as a current basis. 

3. The budget should be used as a 
yardstick and as a guide, not as a club 
held over the operating people. 

4. Remedial action should be taken 
by operating management. This does 
not preclude the possibility of recom- 
mendations — but only recommenda- 
tions — emanating from the control- 
ler's office. 

5. Comparison information should 
be made available not only to top man- 
agement but also to the operating per- 
sonnel — preferably before presenta- 
tion to top management. 

6. Remedial action should be taken 
by management as soon as possible. The 
controller’s responsibility is to encour- 
age such action and to point out to 
top management at appropriate inter- 
vals any lack of necessary action. 

These goals in budget development 
require a great deal of effort and 
thought, for budgets are not a routine 
operation. The instant that budgetary 
control becomes routine, the budget 
loses some of its effectiveness. 


—From an address by C. M. Surpyk before the National Office 
Management Association. 


Budgeting for Public Relations—A Survey 


SEVENTY PER CENT of companies large enough to have identifiable public 
relations departments now set up separate PR budgets, according to a 
recent survey of 500 companies by Public Relations News. The other 
third of public relations men have to contend with other demands upon 


funds and time within departments. 


Two-thirds of the underprivileged PR practitioners in this latter 
bracket are parts of advertising, sales promotion, or sales; a sixth are 
part of administration, and another sixth scattered here and there, 


mostly in personnel. 


Yardsticks for determining the size of a PR budget are of various 
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lengths. No more than one company in 20 budgets for public relations 
on the basis of number of employees. One in eight budgets on the basis 
of annual sales. 

More than a third of the companies still regard the PR man as a 
fireman rather than a long-term investment in the stature of the com- 
pany. The PR budget goes up and down with “need,” “emergency,” 
“the job to be done” or “the hotness of the situation,” to quote the PR 
men themselves. In a burst of frankness which would have to be charged 
as very awkward PR for himself if he were identified, one PR executive 
reported that his budget was what he needed, minus what management 
cut off. 

If the survey’s results can be taken as an accurate sampling, there 
will be 117 PR people on the job at the end of 1955 for every 100 at 
the end of 1954. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth in 
Maintenance Supplies 


MAINTENANCE, repair, and operating supplies take a sizable chunk of 
the production dollar in many manufacturing companies. The following 
12 questions should help you judge whether your company is keeping 
these costs at a reasonable level: 

1. Do we conscientiously investigate new products that show promise 
of profitable application to our operations? 


2. If a salesman wants us to try a brand that costs less than the 
one we are now using, do we make certain it gets a fair and impartial 
test? 

8. Are we constantly fighting unwarranted brand prejudices among 
requisitioners that may prevent free play of competition? 

4. Do we screen requisitions to make certain we are not buying a 
given item too frequently, thus failing to get the most favorable quan- 
tity discount? 

5. Do we use blanket orders for maintenance, repair, and operating 
items when our requirements are both relatively large and frequent? 

6. Do we weigh the costs of carrying inventory and potential obso- 
lescence against the advantages of having certain items on hand when 
needed? 

7. Do we standardize our maintenance, repair, and operating pur- 
chases as much as possible? 

8. Are we continually educating requisitioners on the high cost of 
emergency orders? 

9. If it is feasible financially and we have the storage facilities, do 
we buy fuel for our boilers out-of-season to get the best price? 

10. Do we periodically get competitive bids to make certain our 
prices are in line with the market? 

11. Have we considered making purchases of inexpensive items from 
petty cash rather than going to the expense of issuing an order? 

12. Do we keep records of maintenance, repair, and operating pur- 
chases so that we may catch price changes as they occur and have a 


record of alternate sources? 
—Purchasing 6/55 
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How Our Markets Are Changing 


Te postwar Rise in American popu- 
lation has been a matter of wonder to 
the people themselves. It has exerted 
a widening effect on all business. Yet 
the growth alone is no more astonish- 
ing than numerous other changes tak- 
ing place in most communities. There 
are shifts in the size of age groups, 
for instance, and in the size and in- 
come of families; in local workforces 
and in the movement of families into 
new areas. 

The extent of the growth nationally 
has been forecast. The U. S. popula- 
tion, which stood at 163.9 million last 
January 1 and 165.2 million in July, 
is expected to rise 11.7 million by 
1960. That would be more than 7 
per cent, but it also means an average 
increase of 6,410 every day for five 
years. It means that every week we 
should add to the U. S. the equivalent 
of a town of nearly 45,000 people! 
We can calculate what this will n.ean 
in terms of houses, schools, hospitals, 
automobiles, loaves of bread, and pairs 
of shoes. 

The local variations in this pattern 
are important to every business man 
interested in how his market is chang- 
ing. What influences local demand 
for kinds of merchandise more than 
the age groups in a given market area? 
The lengthening of the life span has 
seemed gradual, yet has been amazing- 
ly swift: From 1850 to 1900 the aver- 
age life span in the U. S. went up 
seven years, but since 1900 it has risen 
21 years. Today's babies can expect 
to live beyond 70, and by 1960 the 
average for women will be 77. 


During the next five years the in- 
fluence of small children on family 
buying habits will certainly become 
stronger. Since 1940 the population 
of children under five has risen from 
10.5 million to 18 million. In the last 
five years the enrollment in public, 
private, and parochial schools has in- 
creased 19 per cent. The needs of 34 
million pupils constitute a very con- 
siderable market for a great variety of 
merchandise. The rise has been felt 
directly in demand for houses with 
three or four bedrooms, for instance, 
and therefore in furnishings, house- 
wares, and toys, as well as building 
materials. Business in every commu- 
nity should keep informed on the 
growth of school populations. 

The increase in family units—in 
number of families rather than in size 
—has in recent years disclosed re- 
markable changes. People have been 
marrying young. One recent survey 
revealed that in the period 1947-1953 
at least 10.5 million persons 18 years 
old and over changed status in house- 
holds—9 million became heads of 
households, or wives of heads, and 
more than a million entered the armed 
forces. It has been found that young 
married couples form a large propor- 
tion of families that move from town 
to town or state to state. Young heads 
of families change jobs more frequently 
than older people. This has resulted 
in market changes because growing in- 
dustrial communities attract these 
young families. 

Americans have 


mobile people. 


always been a 
In an average year 
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nearly 30 million persons change their 
homes. Two-thirds may move within 
the same county; another 5 million 
change states. This makes work for 
business men who try to keep mailing 
lists up to date. 

Western states have been drawing 
people away from the East and Mid- 
west, but any current estimate of these 
trends must await regional census revi- 
sion. By the 1950 count, eight states— 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin—had 40 per cent of the 


population, while 11 Western states 
had only 13 per cent. More than a 
million people of 65 or over move 
every year, many seeking milder cli- 
mate. 

This is part of the pattern in which 
markets for goods and services for 
young children and older people are 
being changed by high birth rates 
and low death rates. It gives emphasis 
to the point that no business man can 
ever know too much about the people 
in his market. 


—The Biddle Survey (Biddle Purchasing Co., New York), September 13, 1955, p. 4:1 


Selecting Salesmen: Beware of 


“‘Scientific’’ Hiring 


“Or tests are 92.63 per cent ac- 
curate in picking out good salesmen.” 

“We can reduce your turnover of 
your sales personnel to nil.” 

“The ABC Company has used this 
test with remarkable results.” 

Have you heard statements like 
these recently? If you haven't, chances 
are you soon will. With today's in- 
creased emphasis on sales, consultants 
are springing up on all fronts. 

Some of these people are qualified; 
others are not. It’s a major problem to 
distinguish the “operator” from the 
professional psychologist. Degrees 
alone aren't the answer. For $50 and 
a 3-cent stamp there are several mail- 
order colleges ready to put letters 
after a name—any name. You've got 
to be cautious and inquisitive if you 
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need and want outside help in select- 
ing and appraising sales applicants. 

What do you look for? 

First, you should request evidence 
of the validity of the test or test 
battery to be used—i.e., how well it 
predicts job success. Have these tests 
ever been used before for jobs similar 
to those in your company? If so, what 
were the results, what was the com- 
pany, and who was the company 
representative in charge? Get in touch 
with this man and try to find out, 
among other things, what tangible 
benefits resulted from the testing pro- 
gram. 

Second, you should know who in 
the consulting firm is in direct and 
full-time charge of testing programs. 
Find out about: (1) his experience 





with testing; (2) his membership in 
professional organizations (especially 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion); and (3) his formal training or 
degrees in psychology from an ac- 
credited institution. 

Third, you should ascertain what 
the training and experience of other 
full-time staff members has been— 
particularly those concerned with 
testing. 

Fourth, is this a “mail-order” house 
—i.e., do they mail you tests for any- 
thing and everything, let you ad- 
minister, score, and interpret the re- 
sults yourself? If so, beware: they may 
be unreliable. 

These, then, are some of the facts 
which you should have on hand be- 
fore you contract for the services of 
a consultant in personnel testing. 

When you have identified the or- 
ganization as qualified and reputable, 
you should have some idea of what to 
expect of them. You should not, for 
example, expect that their predic- 
tions of future performance based on 
testing will be perfectly accurate in 
all cases. Test technology simply has 
not advanced that far and, since it 
deals with the most complex of bio- 
mechanisms, it probably never will. 
(Medical diagnosticians, for example, 
also have a varying margin of error. 
Yet we can’t do without them.) 

You should, however, expect these 
consultants to make predictions that 
are considerably better than chance, 
or that represent a demonstrable im- 
provement over your present batting 
average. Many companies using test- 
ing have never followed up on the 


what the tests are accomplishing. One 
company was actually using an “I.Q.” 
test in such a manner as to hire those 
least likely to succeed, since, as was 
later discovered, there was an inverse 
relationship between high scores on 
the mental ability test and success on 
the job. 


EVALUATING CONSULTANTS’ PREDICTIONS 


One simple way of checking up 
on the quality of a consulting firm's 
work is to ask them to make their pre- 
dictions of applicants’ job success in 
terms of hiring risk—e.g., “excellent,” 
“good,” “fair,” or “unsatisfactory.” 
Then, a year later, have the job per- 
formance of each new man hired rated 
by his immediate supervisor. Here 
again the “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” 
and “unsatisfactory” ranking system 
should be used, and care should be 
taken to see that these terms refer to 
the same, or comparable, levels of per- 
formance as they did in the beginning. 
In tallying predictions against per- 
formances, the chart below may be 
useful. 


Performance Ratings 
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Cases falling in the shaded areas on 
the chart indicate poor results from 
testing, probably not worth the cost. 


results; consequently they don’t know Cases falling in the other blocks are 
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fairly well identified and are worth 
the money you spent. If 40 per cent 
or more of all the cases fall into the 
shaded areas, the testing is not worth 
while; the greater the number of 
cases in the unshaded blocks, in excess 
of 60 per cent, the more accurate the 
testing. 

This type of analysis is, of course, 
a very rough one. In view of the cost 
of a testing program, it would be ad- 
visable to have the table statistically 
analyzed by means of what is known 
as Chi Square technique. This mathe- 
matical analysis will show to what ex- 
tent these results could have arisen by 
chance alone. Testing, you should 
realize, is largely a matter of improv- 
ing your present hiring methods. Tests 
are additional sources of information. 
Their contribution to the selection pro- 
cedure should be stated objectively in 
terms of what additional, reliable, and 
valid information they give to the 
Sales Manager or Personnel Depart- 
ment. 

The reliability and validity of in- 
formation to be derived from psycho- 
logical tests is somewhat dependent 
upon the length, type, and number of 
tests used. Longer tests, however, are 
no guarantee of good or valid results. 
The fact is that if your company has 
no one with some knowledge of 
psychometrics in its employ, it will 
just have to take the consultant's word 
on the consistency and the predictive 
ability of the tests. 

No training in psychometrics, how- 
ever, is needed to understand what is 
to be measured. Psychological tests 
can be divided roughly into four areas: 
aptitude, achievement, interest, and 
personality. Aptitude tests, in general, 
measure inherent or native capacities 
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in various areas such as general in- 
telligence, sales judgment, verbal fa- 
cility, dexterity, visualization, mechan- 
ical insight, etc. Achievement tests 
measure the subject's present level of 
ability in a given field. Obviously, 
high achievement in a given field is 
generally related to aptitude for the 
work. Interest tests show the extent of 
his interest in a given subject or ac- 
tivity. Personality tests indicate his 
effectiveness in adjusting to the en- 
vironment, or what behavior charac- 
teristics he will exhibit in given situ- 
ations. 


PITFALLS OF PERSONALITY TESTING 


The assessment of personality traits 
is the most difficult of all. For this 
reason, many consultants avoid it. Yet, 
according to recent published findings, 
7 of 10 terminations are for reasons 
of personality and not for lack of 
aptitude or achievement. Of those 
consultants who do use personality 
tests, a majority use the type which 
permit a choice of three or four re- 
sponses for each test item. These tests 
can generally be “slanted” by the 
subject. 

Adequate measures of personality 
can be obtained, but only by very 
well trained psychologists. They use 
testing devices which can’t be slanted 
and which (when properly inter- 
preted) yield reliable information on 
the stability and maturity of the job 
applicant. These tests of emotionality, 
however, are not short, 10-15 minute 
affairs. Short tests are at best gross 
screening devices and probably add 
little to interview findings. In general, 
the longer and more varied the testing 
the better the picture of the individual 
tested. 





To obtain an adequate picture—that 
is, a picture which will tell you the 
extent to which the sales candidate 
will fit the job in your organization— 
the consultant should test in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. Intellect. Does he have native 
sales judgment? Does he learn quickly? 
Is he really interested in selling? 

2. Temperament. Can he persist in 
the face of turndowns? Can he with- 
stand pressure? Will he get along with 
superiors? Is he a self-starter? 

As has been mentioned, many test- 
ing services measure only the intellec- 
tual factors related to job success, But 
—since temperamental factors can im- 
pede the proper use of intellect—why 
ignore personality? One answer to this 
(aside from the difficulty of measure- 
ment) lies in the fact that sales man- 
agement is constantly looking for 


quick answers. Consultants are under 


pressure to reduce the testing time. 
The ethical psychologist must resist 
this pressure. 

Many companies do not want to 
take the time a testing program re- 
quires; others think it is too expensive. 
Both may be correct in some circum- 
stances; but if cost is the issue, it is 
worth remembering that mistakes in 
hiring salesmen come high. In A Com- 
pany Guide to the Selection of Sales- 
men (a recent AMA publication), 
Milton M. Mandell points out that 
the average cost of a hiring error 
among 136 companies studied was 
$6,684. Moreover, “as many as 33 
companies stated that the total cost to 
the firm, when a man hired for a 
sales job proved unsatisfactory after 
a fair trial, was more than $10,000.” 

Generally speaking, the amount of 


time and momey a company puts into 
testing should logically depend on the 
job level. For example, it would not 
be worth while to set up a highly 
varied and expensive selection pro- 
gram for door-to-door salesmen. On 
the other hand, companies are likely 
to be more selective and willing to 
take more time in choosing their sales 
engineers. The cost of a mistake on 
each of these levels would be quite 
different and would play a part in 
the decision to bring in outside help 
in hiring new salesmen. In any case, 
firms wishing to reduce their over-all 
costs of salesman selection, and who 
choose to use testing for this purpose, 
must be quite certain that they are 
getting their money's worth—lest their 
costs go even higher. 

It is because of undue emphasis on 
“convenience” and ease of administra- 
tion, among other things, that there 
are on the market today tests and 
theiz purveyors: which will “measure” 
anything you want, quickly as you 
want, and at any price you want. 
Another reason we find this fringe 
element among consulting firms is that 
some companies, as has been pointed 
out, are using tests with no idea of 
the net results, since no systematic 
followup is undertaken. That is why 
some companies with testing programs 
continue to suffer from _ turnover, 
“prima donnas,” and sales well below 
potential. 

Carefully controlled studies have 
shown, however, that where manage- 
ment has chosen well-qualified testing 
personnel and has promptly followed 
up to see what benefits were derived, 
positive improvements in hiring were 


achieved. 
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Building Up the Marginal Account 


CHECK YOUR APPROACH to handling the small account before labeling it 
unprofitable. That’s the advice of J. S. Hawley, marketing manager of 
the Shakeproof Division, Illinois Tool Works, (Chicago, III.). 

Accounts that are considered unprofitable fall into two broad classi- 
fications, Mr. Hawley told a recent meeting of the American Market- 
ing Association. These are: (1) accounts with high potential but 
unsatisfactory sales factors; (2) accounts with small potential. 

Better salesmanship is the answer if a small client falls into the 
first category. The second classification takes special handling to make 
it a profitable account. Here’s what Mr. Hawley suggests: 

1. If it is not feasible to send a personal engineering contact, easy- 
to-understand catalogues explaining the standard product line should 
be mailed after an initial sales call. 

2. Inquiries and requests should be followed up by telephone or 
letter. Field offices often can perform this function and reduce the 
burden of follow-up calls. 

8. Order handling must be efficient. Adequate stocks must be main- 
tained; all basis for customer quality complaints must be eliminated. 

4. Prices must be realistic and reflect the high-unit process costs of 
small orders. 

Usually, 85 per cent of a company’s volume is directed to 15 per cent 
of its customers, Mr. Hawley points out. The small customer—the 
remaining 85 per cent—must be a strong secondary supporting element 


which helps to insure against loss of volume. 
—Steel 7/4/55 


Mistakes to Avoid at Trade-Fair Exhibits 


TO GET MAXIMUM RESULTS from your exhibit at a trade fair or exposi- 
tion, advises Sales Management, avoid these mistakes commonly made by 
exhibitors: 

1. Poor planning. Prepare your exhibit well in advance. A makeshift 
display will hurt your product. 

2. Overloaded selling story. Keep written display material as brief and 
simple as possible. 

3. Complicated exhibit. Try to keep your exhibit design from being 
too involved. 

4. Improper identification. Do not let your firm’s name dominate the 
display at the expense of the product. 

5.. Poor maintenance. Arrange for daily cleaning; also smoking 
stands, hat and coat racks. 

6. Inadequate lighting. Employ the same technique you would use 
in lighting a show window. 

7. Unharmonious color. Use pleasant, contrasting colors to empha- 
size all salable features. 

8. Insufficient illustration. Remember that pictures save many words 
and tell the story better. 

9. Inadequate booth personnel. Use only your best salesmen. 
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Safeguarding Against Transfer Troubles 


Onze or THE most jealously guarded 
rights of management concerns the 
transfer of employees from one job to 
another—upward, downward, or on 
the same level. And when, as today, 
efficiency and quality are at a pre- 
mium, this right assumes even greater 
importance. 
It’s true that most workers welcome 
a change that means higher status or 
pay. But not all transfers are of this 
type. And even when they are, man- 
agement often encounters a nebulous 
“resistance to change” or some other 
more serious opposition to the switch. 
It's a growing management problem. 
An analysis of recent arbitration 
awards shows a sharp upturn in those 
dealing with transfers and promotions. 
Here's a rundown on some of the 
types of dispute that may arise: 
Refusal to accept transfer. At first 
glance, this doesn't seem to be a prob- 
lem at all. The right to transfer 
employees is clearly part of manage- 
ment’s right to control and direct 
operations. An individual, therefore, 
who refuses to accept a transfer leaves 
himself open to discipline or discharge. 
Sometimes, however, management in- 
hibits or restricts its rights through 
other provisions in the union contract. 
And if there's any peg to hang its hat 
on, the union will take up the cudgels, 
either to defend itself or a balky 
employee. A case in point concerned 
an employee at Lewisburg Chair Com- 
pany (Lewisburg, Pa.) who was em- 
ployed as a press operator. When a 
new department was opened, the man, 


who had a background as a cabinet 
maker, was transferred to it at the 
same rate of pay. The work, however, 
was not to his liking, and he asked to 
go back to his old job. The company 
refused his request, and the grievance 
eventually went to arbitration, where 
the company was upheld because no 
violation of the agreement was found. 

In this case the union was appar- 
ently piqued because the company had 
set up a new department and new 
jobs without bargaining about these 
additions. It seized upon this em- 
ployee’s reluctance to move to chal- 
lenge management's right to make the 
transfer. With no direct restrictions in 
the contract, it tried to claim that the 
man’s seniority in his original depart- 
ment barred the change. This, of 
course, was rejected without much dif- 
ficulty by the arbitrator. 


Decrease in earnings. The employer 
is almost certain to run into a gripe 
when the transfer entails a decrease in 


earnings. And arbitrators frequently 
will go out of their way to look for 
reasons to sustain the worker in cases 
of this kind. However, where manage- 
ment is protected contractually, it can 
proceed with confidence. 

Post and bid procedures. In many 
plants, employers are required to post 
notices of job vacancies and accept bids 
from interested and qualified em- 
ployees. These procedures can be quite 
cumbersome and restrictive for manage- 
ment. But with unions pushing for 
them, more and more companies are 
giving in. 
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Cautious employers who adopt post- 
and-bid frequently try to work in a 
provision that gives them some leeway 
in unusual situations. At Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Co. (Leechburg, Pa.) 
this took the form of a clause which 
permitted transfers with the consent of 
the employee “to promote industrial 
efficiency.” This was construed by an 
arbitrator to mean that the company 
could make such transfers only to a 


“key operation” and only when there 
were “compelling reasons why it would 
be impracticable to put up with the 
usual delays and inefficiencies of the 
posting and bidding procedure.” 

It’s important to consider local con- 
ditions when negotiating exceptions to 
post-and-bid procedure. Past experi- 
ence should guide you in setting up 
appropriate safeguards. 


—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen's Institute, Inc.), 
July 13, 1955, p. 3:3. 


New Facts on the Foreman’s Job 


Many companies expect more from 
their foremen than they are willing 
to let them do, a recent study* by the 
AMA's Supervisory Development 
Service indicates. 

Facts obtained from 66 companies 
in 10 states and Canada indicate that 
this paradox results from a frequent 
failure to give the first-line supervisor 
authority that is commensurate with 
his responsibility. In consequence, 
many foremen are under pressure to 
get results without having the power 
to enforce their decisions. 

The survey sample included 56 
manufacturing companies, 7 utilities, 
and 3 petroleum and food processors 
ranging in size from 100 to 116,000 
employees. Most of them are multi- 
plant firms. 

More than 90 per cent of the re- 


information about the 


detailed 


More 
survey results may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Director, Supervisory Develop- 


ment Services, American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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spondents said their first-line super- 
visors were responsible for job train- 
ing, answering employees’ questions, 
and meeting periodically with im- 
mediate superiors to discuss problems. 
Yet the authority given to foremen 
in the whole area of human relations 
is surprisingly small. 

More than four-fifths of the com- 
panies expect foremen to discipline 
employees, but less than half permit 
them to demote or discharge for cause. 
And in only a little over a third of 
the responding firms can foremen 
actually award merit increases. 

Helping employees to work out their 
personal problems was listed as a duty 
of foremen by almost all the com- 
panies surveyed. Yet allowing extra 
time off is just about all the foreman 
can do for the employee in most of 
the responding firms. Only about half 
permit him to adjust vacations within 
the company’s vacation schedule, and 
even fewer give him the right to trans- 
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ter employees within the department 
or grant leaves of absence. 

Almost all the companies cited work 
planning as a key supervisory respon- 
sibility, yet most planning is conduc- 
ted on higher levels. Keeping costs 
down, reducing waste, and staying 
within budgets are major problems for 
foremen, but less than one-seventh of 
the respondent firms ask them to keep 
cost records and prepare cost esti- 


enforcing safety measures, but only in 
about three-fourths do they have the 
authority to do so. Only about one- 
fifth of the firms let the foremen 
participate in the planning of safety 
programs. 

Principal exception to the rule of 
responsibility without authority is the 
handling of employee grievances. The 
same proportion of companies (about 
three-fourths) expect foremen to hear 


mates. 
In 90 per cent of the companies 
surveyed, foremen are responsible for 


grievances as grant them the power to 
settle those grievances at the first 
stage. 


Layoff Pay Under Profit-Sharing 


SMALL COMPANIES using profit-sharing plans as an answer to guaran- 
teed wage demands, without conflicting with federal tax regulations 
which prohibit employers from setting up such plans solely to provide 
layoff benefits, include other provisions—such as normal retirement, 
death, and disability benefits. Wage benefits, which are paid on a 
weekly or monthly basis to workers laid off for certain periods, do not 
endanger other rights the worker has in the plan. 

Typical of these plans is that of Resistoflex Corp. (Belleville, N. J.), 
which covers 200 employees and has been in operation for 10 years. 
The Resistoflex plan involves two funds: an “unemployment reserve 
fund,” which disburses benefits to employees laid off or who “otherwise 
leave the company before retirement,” and a “retirement fund,” which 
is for retirement, disability, and death. 

Employer contributions—equal to 10 per cent of net profits or 15 
per cent of the participants’ compensation, whichever is less—go into 
both funds. The “unemployment reserve fund” also gets employee con- 
tributions, at the rate of 5 per cent of pay. 

A worker gets a weekly benefit from the “unemployment reserve 
fund” when he is laid off for lack of business. The benefit—which, 
together with unemployment compensation, equals his basic weekly 
salary—continues until his account is exhausted or he returns to work 
or is permanently separated. 

A layoff of more than six months, which is considered permanent 
separation, calls for the lump-sum distribution to the employee of the 
balance in his account in the fund and the forfeit of his interest in 
the “retirement fund.” 

—Industrial Relations News (230 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 8/27/55 





SIXTY TO EIGHTY PER CENT of all dismissals in industry are due to social 
incompetence and only about 20 to 40 per cent to technical incompetence. 


—Dra. Witttam MENNINGER 
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Current Trends in Industrial Packaging 


Time was when industrial and ship- 
ping packaging was regarded as quite 
different from consumer packaging. 
Packages for industrial and military 
items, and shipping containers for all 
kinds of products, were designed 
simply to deliver their contents at the 
least expense. 

Today, while economy is still a 
prime consideration everywhere, it is 
striking to note how the principles 
and objectives of industrial and ship- 
ping packaging have come to parallel 
those of the consumer field. They 
are, in fact, no longer separate fields; 
packaging today is one all-embracing 
area of common interest. 

Trends in industrial and shipping 
packaging are basically the same as 
the continuing trends in consumer 
packaging: more mechanization, more 
emphasis on customer convenience, 
and, of course, further advances both 
in protection and in economy. 

Noticeable is the development of 
the continuous-line technique for 
handling the kinds of packages which 
formerly were thought to call only 
for hand operations at benches. In 
many cases this is being stimulated 
by equipment-manufacturers’ develop- 
ment of automatic machinery designed 
to handle larger-size packages or other- 
wise specially adapted to industrial 
needs. But whether there is automatic 
machinery or not, operations every- 
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where are being mechanized and sys- 
tematized by the use of well- 
engineered conveyer lines where tools 
are at hand for the necessary work 
sequence with a minimum of waste 
motion and time. 

Everywhere in the industrial pack- 
aging field, with the growing volume 
of production, there is demand for au- 
tomatic case-loading and case-handling 
machines similar in principle to 
those long used in consumer packag- 
ing. DuPont, for example, now has 
a machine which for the first time 
automatically loads cases with gallon 
cans of antifreeze. 

At the opposite end of the scale, 
industry has interesting new me- 
chanical . methods of packaging and 
handling small parts. Strip packaging 
has been developed to the point where 
a machine will count and assemble a 
predetermined number of fittings (for 
example: three bolts, three nuts, three 
washers) and seal them in a paper or 
film envelope, at the same time print- 
ing the envelope with identification 
of the contents. 

With the coming of push-button 
automation in industrial assembly 
work, eating up parts at amazing 
speed, there is great need for parts 
packaging that will keep pace with 
the machines. Significant in this area 
is a new high-speed packaging machine 
that will automatically attach identical 





small parts along a continuous strip 
of pressure-sensitive tape and roll up 
the tape like a cartridge belt. 

Labeling problems, long a headache 
in industrial plants where varied 
products, sizes of packages, and com- 
paratively slow-line speeds would not 
permit the use of automatic glue 
labelers, are now being reduced with 
a number of versatile imprinting de- 
vices which automatically print prod- 
uct information on box, carton, or 
stock label as the package passes 
through the line. 

Spurred by the development of 
better surfaces and better printing 
techniques on corrugated, packagers 
everywhere are now realizing the 
advertising value of the shipping con- 
tainer. Careful attention is given to 
this factor even for strictly industrial 
products en route from one factory 
to another. For consumer p: ducts, 
the corrugated shipping case is being 
called upon more and more to double 
as a display fixture—everything from 
a counter display, for smaller items, 
to a colorful base for building floor 
stacks in supermarkets. The latter 
practice is being aided by the wide- 
spread use of tear-strip openings for 
corrugated shippers—perhaps the fast- 


est spreading of all convenience fea- 
tures in shipping packaging. 

Protectionwise, the latest ingenui- 
ties of the industrial and shipping 
package engineers extend over a very 
wide range. In addition to the old 
stand-bys of creped cellulose pads and 
wadding, shredded paper, animal hair 
and rubber, and ingeniously designed 
interior corrugated pads and braces, 
there is great interest currently in 
better, lighter, and more resilient 
foamed materials, which can be molded 
or formed to the exact contours of a 
delicate product. 

Trends to new types of materials 
and containers in the industrial and 
shipping-packaging field usually are 
impelled by the never-ending search 
for economy. A lighter and less ex- 
pensive container that will do the 
protective job, or even a more costly 
container if it will save sufficient ship- 
ping expense, is the constant objective 
in this field. Here the most obvious 
trend is a continuing swing toward 
paper materials and paper containers. 
Greatly improved paper materials, in- 
corporating such properties as wet 
strength and frequently combined with 
plastics and foils, make this possible. 


—Modern Packaging, September, 1955, p. 101:10. 


“If At First You Don’t Succeed... “ 


ONCE TURNED DOWN by the suggestion award committee, an employee 
suggestion is seldom revived. Yet an unacceptable suggestion can be- 
come a big money-saver at some future time—or by sheer rethinking 
on the part of the employee. So a recent trend in suggestion systems is 
to provide machinery whereby workers can resubmit an idea and the 
committee can reinvestigate the possibilities. 

The new suggestion system of International Business Machines Co. 


does it this way: 


An employee who has submitted a suggestion may, before he has re- 
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ceived a final answer, submit new arguments or evidence in support 
of his suggestion and ask that this be included in the committee’s con- 
sideration. Or, if his suggestion was originally rejected and he has 
since thought up stronger proof of its value, he may file a request for 
reinvestigation at any time within two years of the original submission. 
When a suggestion is rejected and the submitter disagrees with the 
findings of the committee, he has the right to resubmit the suggestion 
asking for further consideration and at the same time providing ad- 
ditional arguments in favor of the proposed improvement, In this case, 
his idea will stay alive for another two years to give time for a proper 
decision to be reached. 

The appeal feature is important to employees, particularly where the 
awards are well worth the candle. At IBM an employee can get as 
much as $5,000, so it pays him to take his ideas seriously and push 
for their acceptance. 

—Employee Relations Newsletter (National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.) No. 440 


Do Engineers Make Good Executives? 


HOW IMPORTANT is the engineer in management? Based on several 
surveys, it seems safe to say that at least one-third of the personnel 
now at the managerial level have had a considerable amount of engi- 
neering training and experience. When you add other technically-trained 
personnel, it is clear that the technologist has become a very important 
factor in the top management spots. 

This growing importance of the engineer in industry becomes all the 
more impressive when we recognize that, all told, engineers represent 
less than 1 per cent of the nation’s working force, and only about 1/3 
of 1 per cent of our entire population. 

A survey of over 500 top executives made a couple of years ago indi- 
cated that about 45 per cent had had science and engineering training. 
Yet, for the most part, the work these executives were doing just before 
getting their top job was in sales, production, finance, or general man- 
agement. Less than 10 per cent of these men had moved into their top 
job directly from an engineering or research spot. 

Evidently, therefore, for the technologist to have the maximum chance 
to become a top executive, he must have a well-rounded training in a 
number of areas. These include, first, the training the man gets in 
college—not only in technical subjects, but also in such fields as psy- 
chology, speech and human relations; second, what the individual does 
himself to get practical job experience in a variety of fields; and third, 
what the company does to develop those men who have top management 
potentials. 


—From an address by Ratpn K. Gortsmart (President, Atlas Powder Co.) 
before the American Institute of Chemical Engineers 





THE OPPOSITE OF CIVILIZATION is not barbarism but Utopia. Utopia 
can let no man be his own worst enemy, take the risk of going un- 
insured, gamble on the horses or on his own future, go to Hell in his 
own way. It has to concern itself more with the connection of the parts 
than with the separateness of the parts. It has to know where everyone 
is; it has to keep track of us. It can’t protect us unless it directs us. 

Ropert Frost in The Listener 
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improving Office Methods: A Six-Point Program 


Tiere are MANY possible approaches 
to methods improvement, many survey 
and analysis tools. There is, however, 
one broad and basic approach which 
can work in any office—smail, medium, 
or large. This approach involves six 
basic steps: 

1. Study each job, on the basis of 
(a) its cost; (b) the difficulty you have 
had with it; and (c) the possibility that 
it may be a bottleneck, or may be 
interfering with your operations. 

2. Determine the cost of each opera- 
tion. Wouldn't it be wonderful if, for 
every form, record, and report we 
produced, we could say, “This form 
costs so much.” The cost can be es- 
timated in terms of dollars, or — per- 
haps better — in terms of man-hours. 

If we did estimate cost, we might 
eliminate many special analyses. We 
might also eliminate use of control 
points where the cost of maintaining 
the control amounts to a good deal 
more than the benefits. 

3. Evaluate the actual need for the 
work. Here are some questions that 
may help determine whether or not a 
job is necessary: Why is the work 
done? What purpose is served? Is it 
duplicated elsewhere? What is the 
worst that would happen if the work 
weren't done at all? Does the recipient 
of the work know the extent of the 
job and the cost? The lowest cost of 
producing an unsatisfactory end re- 
sult is still an unwarranted extrava- 
gance. 

4. Decide how to do the jobs. Take 


an existing job and break it down in 
detail. One way is to trace a document 
from the start, carry it to each opera- 
tion of the business, and note exactly 
what is done. 

If the operation is an order-invoice 
system, probably the starting place is 
the point at which the salesman writes 
the order. Pick up the form at that 
point and trace every copy of it down 
the line until it is filed or destroyed. 

Once we have these facts, we are 
ready to improve our method of doing 
the work, asking ourselves the old 
questions—who? what? where? and 
how? Basically, we should first ask, 
“Why do I do this job the way I do 
it?” 

5. Determine the manpower require- 
ments. This is the toughest part of a 
program of waste elimination. First, 
determine the volume of work per- 
formed on each operation and set a 
realistic time standard for performance. 
Next, measure the productivity of each 
group of workers at regular intervals 
by comparing the performance with 
the standard. Obviously, the main 
problem is in the second instruction — 
setting realistic unit time standards. 

These standards can be set in several 
ways. The first is to obtain standards 
of other companies. Office equipment 
companies, for instance, have establish- 
ed standards on operation of many of 
their machines. A number of clerical 
standards set up by other companies 
are listed in Office Management, a 
Handbook, edited by Coleman L. Maze. 
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However, we cannot always properly 
apply these standards to our own 
operations. 

Secondly, the unit time required to 
do a job can be determined by making 
time studies. 

Third, consultants can be employed. 

Fourth, rough standards can be based 
on past performance — total units pro- 
duced in a given month, divided by 
total man-hours worked. 

6. Encourage maximum productivity 
from employees. After eliminating 
wasteful activities, perform all the es- 
sential elements in the best possible 
way. ; 

A recent survey of several thousand 
clerical employees by the Dartnell Cor- 
poration revealed two major ways to 
encourage maximum productivity: (a) 
a good working area and tools; (b) 
proper working methods. For em- 


ployees, the latter includes such in- 
tangible things as a sense of belonging, 
an understanding of what is being 
done, a sense of participation and the 
pride of achievement. 

An excellent description of a basic 
program is given in the pamphlet Work 
Simplification, available from the Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to the Superintendent of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the following: 

Trainers Guide to the Work Simpli- 
fication Training Sessions (10 cents); 
Visual Presentations for Introductory 
and Training Sessions in Work Simpli- 
fication (55 cents); Outlines for the 
Trainer in the Conduct of Work 
Simplification Program (45 cents); 
Specifications for an Agency Work 
Simplification Program (5 cents) 


—From an address by JouN R. Crow ey before the National Office 
Management Association 


How to Grow an Ulcer 


Ar ONE TIME ulcers were insepa- 
rable from success. Every tycoon un- 
failingly had them, and was respected 
by his friends for what they implied. 
The disorder is now becoming rare 
and that is a pity, because with it 
the prestige of its victims is in decline. 
Ulcers are a credit to those they mar. 
Their revival is deplorably overdue. 

The cultivation of ulcers is not easy. 
But for those with sufficient persist- 
ence the means are at hand. 

Begin first thing tomorrow morning 
—no, not first thing, for you should 
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stay in bed that extra 15 minutes—or 
maybe half an hour. By doing that 
you'll have to dress in a hurry, gulp 
down your cup of hot coffee, and rush 
for your train or bus eating a piece 
of toast. 

Once on the train, breathless and 
irritated, try a few remarks on the 
inefhciency of the railways, the late- 
ness of trains in general and of yours 
in particular (forget that had it been 
on time, you would have missed it), 
the dirtiness of the cars, and the dis- 
comfort of the seats. Even if your 





comments are aimed at al!-concealing 
copies of The Financial Times, they 
can still do much to put you in the 
right frame of mind for the rest of the 
morning. With care and persistence 
you can work up a crescendo of irrita- 
bility before you go home that will 
condition your inside for the cultiva- 
tion of the desirable ulcers. 

Begin at the office by first reading 
all the letters waiting your attention. 
This will fill your mind with a con- 
fused mass of detail to be dealt with. 

Now call your secretary and snap, 
“Take a letter.” Don’t waste time 
with “please” or “thank you.” Just 
pick up one letter and start to dictate. 
If you are lucky enough to select one 
requiring information from—let’s say 
Bill—pick up the phone and say 
“Send Bill in at once.” When he 
turns up, ask your question. 

Bill, not knowing what you want, 
will say “I'll get it, it’s in my office.” 
Scowl and say “Well, hurry up.” 
While waiting, you drum a devil's 
tattoo on the desk. Bill returns. Now 
for some fine work. With a little 
skill you can find a point of disagree- 
ment with Bill, who by this time 
wishes you were in blazes. 

Look at him with disgust and say, 
with a sigh: “Never mind. I'll sort 
it out.” Then ask your secretary, 
“Where was I?” She'll read the last 
sentence, but by this time you've for- 
gotten the rest—so snap, “Read from 
the beginning.” 

It’s easy to make dictation a com- 
plex and irritating job—just what 
ulcers love. 

This is elementary and basic train- 
ing. There is another useful aid to 
the development of interior stalactites 
not only in yourself, but in your staff 


generally. Insist on having the blue, 
or pink, or green copies of all letters 
sent out. Now you can have some 
real fun. Read them critically, with a 
ready pencil. Always make “Correc- 
tions” and ask queries that will go 
back to the writers. You can easily 
convince yourself that you are sur- 
rounded by nitwits and that you carry 
all the responsibility on your own 
shoulders. 


Oh yes; the telephone. A wrong 
number is called. Don't apologize; 
bellow “Get off the line, can’t you?” 
and slam the receiver down. If wait- 
ing for a number, practice variations 
on the devil's tattoo—so much better 
than waiting reasonably. 

You can probably use business lunch- 
eons to better advantage, too. By all 
means enjoy the couple of extra cock- 
tails and have a good blowout while 
you are at it. You can then return 
to your desk an hour later than you 
planned, with a lovely hazy mind and 
a stomach that is protesting violently 
at being made to work overtime. 

This is a splendid time to study 
statistics. You'll find it so hard to 
grasp the significance of the produc- 
tion returns that you read them three 
times before your mind clicks—if it 
really does. This is getting into the 
higher techniques of ulcer cultivation. 

Another great help is to call a staff 
meeting 10 minutes before closing 
time. A fine group irritability is as- 
sured. And what your staff think of 
you certainly won't slow the growth 
of your developing ulcers. 

Be sure to take work home with 
you. Of course you won't do anything 
about it, but take it home. It will give 
you the oppressed feeling of being 
overworked. 
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Your wife may remind you that the ning for your job, so play your cards 
Joneses are coming in for a game of close to your chest. 


canasta—or maybe scrabble. Play, by Divide and rule, that’s the plan. 
all means, but make it clear by your Be hardboiled and don't praise—or 


manner that you are a martyr to your they'll ask for more money. If you 


wry have to give praise, and occasionally it 
wife's whims. Then, after the und can't dyn add the rider “But 
have gone, you _— have a glorious  i¢ you had done so and so, you would 
row with your wife and go to bed pave done better.” 
with your ulcers simply glowing with You may, of course, develop such 
enthusiasm. a crescendo of suspicion and distrust 

A final piece of advice! Don’t tell that eventually you are dropped as a 
your chief assistant any more than plain darned nuisance. But you'll have 
absolutely necessary. He may be gun- your ulcers as close companions. 


—Dr. HarotD WHITEHEAD. The Director (Journal of the Institute of Directors, 
London), July, 1955, p. 630:2. 


Group Insurance During Strikes—A Survey 


ONE OF THE MANY QUESTIONS that may arise during a strike is whether 
the company should continue group insurance coverage for employees 
who are on strike. Generally speaking, employers can follow their own 
judgment in this matter. But in some situations, management policy 
may be limited by insurance company practices, state insurance laws, 
or state and federal labor laws. 

In a recent survey of personnel practices, the National Industrial 
Conference Board asked 900 companies about their policy concerning 
termination of group insurance during a strike. Replies were received 
from 432 companies with group insurance for salaried employees and 
from an additional 468 companies with group plans for hourly em- 
ployees. It should be noted that the replies of many of these companies 
are statements of what they would do if they should have a strike— 
since many of the companies have never had one. 

Only 402 of the 900 companies state that they have a definite policy 
concerning continuance of group insurance during a strike. In about 
two-thirds of these cases the policy is to continue group insurance. 

About one-half of the companies that continue premium payments 
during a strike have no policy about the length of time premiums will 
be continued. Better than one-third continue premiums for the duration 
of the strike, although 15 of these companies state that premiums are 
continued only “as long as an employee is on the payroll.” Apparently 
this restriction refers to employees who are permanently replaced during 
an economic strike. Almost 20 per cent of the companies that continue 
premiums do so for periods ranging from one to six months. On the 
other hand, some companies say that continuation of insurance “depends 
on the circumstances” of the strike; a few of these companies apparently 
work this out with the union at the time of the strike. 


—Hartann Fox in Management Record (National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York) 5/55 
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Company Sick-Leave Practices: A Survey 


To wom? How much? How long? 
These are some of the many questions 
faced by companies in devising a fair 
and effective sick-leave policy. 

According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Dartnell Corporation 
among 83 companies, some provision 
is made in almost every case to soften 
the financial blow of illness, if only 
sickness and accident insurance paying 
a nominal weekly sum. One extensive 
mutual plan provides full salary for 
a year; another provides income pro- 
tection during illness (at progressively 
reduced percentages) up to seven 
years. 

Generally, this survey shows, office 
workers are paid for a limited number 
of sick days a year (only six companies 
do not have this policy); insurance 
covers longer illnesses. Plant workers 
ars usually not paid by the company 
for sick time (56 out of 83 cases). 
Insurance payments start for these 
workers after a period of time, usually 
one week. 

The companies surveyed are evenly 
split on the practice of setting a no- 
deviation line and on allowing flexi- 
bility—within limits. Of the 83 com- 
panies reporting on office payment 
plans, 33 have a “set policy with no 
exceptions,” 35 a “general policy sub- 
ject to change in specific instances.” 
Nine decide each case separately; six 
pay nothing. 

Out of 77 companies, 64 allow sick 
pay immediately after an office em- 
ployee reports ill, two withhold the 
first day's pay, one waits three days, 


three do not pay for the first week 
of absence, three have a seniority 
schedule, and four have no policy. 

The score so far as the plant is 
concerned: Eleven start sick pay im- 
mediately; one each starts it after one 
day, two days, three days, one week, 
or by seniority; and one pays only 
when the employee is sent home by the 
company nurse. 

The most common company policy 
on the number of sick days paid for— 
though not by a wide margin—is a 
graduated schedule based on seniority. 
Thirty-two companies determine pay- 
ments in this way, 24 have no definite 
policy, and 21 have a set limit per 
year, varying from five days to a 
special plan allowing 14 months at 
diminishing rates. 

It is not a general policy among 
companies participating in this survey 
to allow sick leave to accumulate over 
the years. Sixty-five do not permit it, 
10 do, and two have no policy on the 
question. One plan which permits it 
allows accrued sick leave of 4 per cent 
of hours worked, except those in excess 
of eight in one day or 48 in one week. 
Sick leave can be accumulated for both 
plant and office employees to a maxi- 
mum of 90 days. 

With only one exception, office em- 
ployees are allowed full pay for sick 
time—for at least a portion of the time 
off. The exception is a self-insured 
plan which allows $100 a month up 
to a maximum of three months after 
three years’ employment. All 17 of the 
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companies paying sick pay to plant 
workers allow full pay. 

A number of companies will con- 
tinue paying an employee's salary at 
a reduced rate for a certain period of 
time. For example, Ford Motor Com- 
pany pays office workers 100 per cent 
base salary plus cost-of-living for the 
first 21 working days, 50 per cent for 
the next 42. 

It’s not standard practice to investi- 
gate when an employee reports an 
illness—at least for illnesses of short 
duration. This is done “sometimes,” or 
“only on request of the supervisor.” 
It's a different story, of course, if in- 
surance payments are involved, whether 
for plant or office employees. Com- 
panies having a plant nurse are more 


likely to make routine checks of re- 
ported sickness. 

Only 12 of 77 companies exempt any 
types of illness from coverage of the 
sick pay plan; an additional six have 
no specific policy. Alcoholism and 
“drinking and fighting” were listed as 
reasons for refusing sick pay. 

More than two-thirds of the com- 
panies require a health examination 
before hiring both office and plant 
workers. Periodical physical examina- 
tions are rarely required for either 
office or plant people. Three have a 
standard yearly exam for office work- 
ers, another one for key employees 
only, and a few others are “optional.” 
For some plant jobs a regular checkup 
is required. 


—Personnel Administration Service (The Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 11, IIl.). 


Reducing the Burden of 


Is orcanrzinc HiMseELF for his ma- 
jor tasks, the executive finds many 
obstructions that must be cleared away 
or handled as expeditiously as possible 
—the most persistent being paperwork. 
It is far more insidious, if less clamor- 
ous, than telephone interruptions or 
tedious executive conferences. 

Step number one in systematizing 
paperwork is the form. Printed forms 
make for fast production, easy distri- 
bution, and quick assimilation of 
needed facts. But forms can and do 
get out of control. Have you, as an 
executive, recently checked over the 
forms your company uses? 

There is a relatively simple system 
that your company can apply for con- 
trolling forms and paperwork costs. 
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Office Forms 


Precise features vary from company 
to company, but the underlying prin- 
ciples are these: 

First, have someone keep a copy of 
every form used by your company 
Note the source on each form. Include 
so-called temporary as well as per- 
manent forms in the collection. Get 
them all. Check especially carefully 
the forms used in district branch 
offices. Include forms reproduced in 
the office along with those commer 
cially printed. No matter what quan- 
tity is produced or to what use it is 
put, if the paper has printed informa- 
tion in it and is designed to contain 
further information in blank spaces, 
it is a form, and should be included. 

Second, classify the forms into 





two main categories: The number used 
each year and the function. Because 
many forms have more than one func- 
tion, all the functions should be listed. 
(This may lead to combination.) 

When your classification is com- 
pleted, it will be easy to weed out in- 
efficient or obsolete forms and com- 
bine those that overlap. Often forms 
that have been designed by various 
departments present a real chance for 
standardization. 

An executive owes it to himself to 
review each new form before it is 
finalized, keeping in mind four basic 
principles: 

1. A form should be designed to 
get a definite amount and kind of in- 
formation from the user. Define its 
purpose and you will eliminate much 
of the unnecessary data that appears 
on many forms. Not only will this 


careful scrutiny and elimination save 
the executive's time for more im- 


portant purposes; it will also cut 
clerical and printing costs. 

2. It should be easy to enter re- 
quired information on the form. This 
helps to reduce the possibility of 
errors. 

3. Forms should be easy to read. 

4. Forms should be reproduced as 
inexpensively as possible, consistent 
with their function. 

There are, of course, other basic 
questions that should be asked of a 
forms design before it is sent to the 
printer. Here are a few of them: 

1. Is every form numbered (form 
code number), and is all recurring 

—ALven S. GHERTNER. American 


intormation printed to eliminate un- 
necessary clerical entry time? 

2. Are unproductive motions elimi- 
nated by use of typewriter tabular 
stops, for instance, or by matching 
sequence in the source material? 

3. Are related vertical columns 
clearly segregated? 

4. Is related information conveni- 
ently placed in adjoining columns or 
spaces? 

5. Are instructions at the top, 
rather than the bottom or reverse side, 
where they may be overlooked? 

6. Would a colored paper stock 
make the form easier for users to 
identify? 

When forms have been classified 
and carefully studied, there is one 
more important step toward economy. 
All forms needed should be ordered 
from the printer a year in advance. 
This enables the printer to combine 
press runs and utilize his entire print- 
ing equipment to save you money. 
In many cases it is possible for a print- 
er to produce a year's supply of 
forms and keep them in his own ware- 
house. Under this system, the printer 
keeps inventory, ships the forms as 
the inventory shows that the client's 
forms stock has run down, and the 
client is billed only as each batch is 
shipped. 

After all, to realize their function, 
forms must cut costs as well as save 
time. They are all parts of the giant 
bulldozer needed to level the moun- 
tain of paperwork that hinders too 
many executives. 

Business, September, 1955, p. 30:3. 





INDUSTRY in the U.S. will spend an estimated $135 million this year to 
put out about 10,000 employee publications. 


—Time 9/19/55 
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Supervising ‘‘First-Job’’ Teen-Agers 


Awonc tHose who employ or super- 
vise young people on their first clerical 
jobs today there is some tendency to 
yearn for “the good old days” when 
young people seemed to be more stable 
—more content with their jobs, less 
apt to complain or to look around for 
something better. 

Wishing, however, does not help to 
solve a first-job termination rate which 
has more than doubled since 1940. 
Like all other aspects of American 
business in the past 50 years, life in- 
surance has shared the management 
revolution known academically as the 
scientific division of labor or profes- 
sionally as systems and procedures. 
Particularly in the large companies, 


volume made it possible to break down 


even semi-technical jobs into their 
component parts and achieve super- 
simple systems. 

The systems and practices which 
prevailed 20 years ago were a vast 
improvement over earlier practices, and 
many of their features have stood the 
test of time. But the philosophy which 
inspired the personnel concepts of the 
thirties is inadequate today after two 
decades of drastic social and economic 
change. 

Yesterday's administrative concepts 
are interesting subjects for discussion 
but they will serve little purpose in 
approaching the problems at hand. 
More imperative is the need to combat 
the negative influence of those super- 
visors who would perpetuate these con- 
cepts when they no longer apply. Here 
is the crux of our problem with first- 
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job teen-agers: the degrading aspect of 
minute specialization. When proce- 
dures are made too routine, they deny 
all measure of individual ability and 
can be a prodigal waste of manpower. 
Can we reduce an employee to the 
status of a near automaton and still 
expect good performance? 

Economics, therefore, if nothing 
else, dictate that we must somehow 
make this important first job much 
more attractive and stimulating than 
formerly. 

The question of individual supervi- 
sory attitude is one of the most dif- 
ficult, yet crucial problems to be faced. 
For individual attitude is essentially a 
personal relationship between the su- 
pervisor and his new employee. More- 
over, little valid experience exists 
which can act as a firm guide. Yet 
these four thoughts on the subject may 
be of some assistance. 

1. Be optimistic. Don't forget that, 
in general, people behave only as well 
as we believe they will. This is espe- 
cially true of teen-agers. Give them 
encouragement by showing your faith 
in their willingness and ability to do 
a good job. 

2. Be patient. Modern young people 
are exposed to more pressures and 
more opportunities than ever before. 
They have more freedom, Yet the 
problems of transition from the regi- 
mentation of the school to a more 
mature environment are just as dif- 
ficult. 

3. Be imaginative. Take an interest 
in your new employee, not only in her 
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work but in her as a human being. 
Let your imagination devise ways in 
which the job may be made more in- 
teresting. Never forget, however, that 
you are dealing with individuals and 
that no two individuals will react in 
exactly the same way to a given situa- 
tion. 

4. Be reasonable. Do not expect too 
much or too little. The captious, the 
overbearing, the impatient, or the 
phlegmatic supervisor is sure to breed 
discontent and that insecurity which 
in turn impairs performance and con- 
tributes to high turnover. 

A supervisor's managerial perform- 
ance will stand or fall on his success 
as an instructor and counselor. Above 
all he must not be afraid to criticize 
poor performance. It is generally 
agreed nowadays that everyone must 
be made to feel that his job is impor- 
tant. Yet how can an employee 


really believe his work is important 
if sloppy, inaccurate work is tolerated? 
The only criterion, it seems to me, is 
that the criticism be constructive and 
well understood as an important ad- 
junct to the employce’s learning 
process. 

Even from an efficiency point of 
view, a young employee will respond 
much better if she is taught as many 
operations within her department as 
she can assimilate and if she is given 
commensurate responsibility as her 
skills increase. Even in operations 
where most of the work is routine we 
have found it possible to make the 
work more interesting by combining 
three or four allied jobs into one job, 
giving the employee greater scope and 
responsibility. The resultant higher 
morale and greater sense of worth and 
dignity has always given us a better 
all-round employee. 


—From an address by CHartes W. V. Meares (Vice President in Charge of Personnel, 
New York Life Insurance Company) before the Life Office Management Association. 


Personnel Policies: Size Makes a Difference 


Emptovers KNow that just as per- 
sonnel practices differ from industry 
to industry, so do they vary among 
companies of different sizes. Concrete 
information as to the extent of the 
differences appears in a recent study 
by the Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, covering the personnel practices 
of 338 firms in the Cleveland area 
(considered generally representative of 
U. S. industry). Cutting across indus- 
trial lines, a section of the study shows 
the frequency of numerous personnel 


practices by the number of hourly paid 
factory workers employed. 

The table shows, for seven selected 
personnel practices, the proportion of 
firms in five size categories reporting 
each. Only those practices were chosen 
which showed a clear-cut and signi- 
ficant variation in frequency according 
to company size. At the same time, cer- 
tain practices which necessarily vary 
with company size — such as operation 
of a company cafeteria — were ex- 


cluded. 
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PERSONNEL PRactTICES BY COMPANY SIZE 


Per Cent Having Practice, 
By Number of Factory Employees 
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Large companies, to a far greater 
extent than medium-size and small 
ones, carry on formal safety programs, 
conduct physical examinations for new 
employees, maintain formal suggestion 
systems, provide recognition for long- 
service employees, and make use of 
exit interviews, etc. Pension plans were 
more than five times as frequent among 
the largest companies as in the smallest 
ones. In all size groups, non-contribu- 
tory plans predominated, but the fre- 
quency of contributory plans was 
materially greater in firms having fewer 
than 100 employees. 

Frequency of insurance plans in the 
largest companies was pretty consistent- 
ly about twice what it was in the 
smallest firms. An exception was hos- 


pitalization insurance, reported by al- 
most every firm. 

Generally speaking, there seemed to 
be no significant variation in the pro- 
portion of firms having non-contribu- 
tory as opposed to contributory in- 
surance. 

Compulsory retirement for male em- 
ployees varied directly with size of 
company. Nearly one-half of the lar- 
gest firms had this requirement, as 
against only one in 20 of the smallest 
ones. On the other hand, the manda- 
tory retirement age tended to be 65 
in the smallest firms, 68 or 70 in larger 
ones. 

With respect to safety programs, 
larger firms led percentagewise in the 
use of group meetings and awards. 


—Labor Policy and Practice (Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.), September 8, 1955 





AMA MARKETING CONFERENCE 


The Marketing Conference of the American Management Asso- 


ciation will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
February 6-8 inclusive, at the Hotel Statler, New York. 
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Keeping Management Informed 


EVERY MEMBER of management at Bridgeport Brass Co. (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) can count on a complete fill-in on the company’s sales, material 
supplies, production records, and profits every month. 

The day after the company’s Board of Directors meets, 20 top officers 
and plant managers meet with President Herman W. Steinkraus to get 
a detailed run-down on what happened at the board meeting, the finan- 
cial situation as of that moment, and prospects for the months ahead. 
Specific problems are laid on the table. 

Following these “cabinet” meetings, all foremen are called together. 
Lasting 2% hours and including dinner, lunch or breakfast, depending 
on the shift, these meetings provide each foreman not only with the 
over-all company story for that month, but with an individual statistical 
breakdown for his work group. He gets a report on his last month’s 
expenses, production, average earnings, overtime, scrap, etc., so he can 
compare his results with his previous month’s records and with his own 
department budget. 

This monthly series of meetings help carry out a basic philosophy of 
Mr. Steinkraus and Bridgeport Brass management—that “no manage- 
ment job is more important than to keep our people informed, and 
explain to them in advance—or at least as promptly as possible—any 
action taken or to be taken that may have a bearing on their relations 
with the company.” 


—The Communicator (Employers Labor Relations Information Committee, Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y.) No. 4 


Supervisors Make Good Plant Hosts 


OVER THE YEARS the art of being an industrial host has undergone 
change and improvement. Foremen these days are designated commit- 
tee heads, responsible for the tidiness of their departments and the 
pleasure of the guests. 

At the vast new mill of National Container Corp. in Valdosta, Ga., 
John Keegan, personnel director, has developed a hospitality plan that 
seems to work better than most. The mill has 42 supervisors and 
conducts plant tours on a round-the-calendar basis, letting the super- 
visors act as hosts, each for a week during the year. The system takes 
care of 42 of the 52 weeks, so some supervisors get a second whack 
at the assignment. 

The week’s tour means that the supervisor has complete responsibility 
for outsiders who visit the mill. He may make any departures from 
standard reception practice he chooses, and he may add anything within 
peason. 

National Container’s supervisors relish the assignment. It gives them 
a chance to parade the mill before the public eye, to identify themselves 
with the project, and to gratify the natural human desire to answer 
curious people’s questions. 

The rotating host assignment gives the supervisor a closer, more 
tangible tie with management. For a week he is the company spokesman 
to the public. He knows he is representing his management, and he 
does the job as efficiently and as graciously as he knows how. 

—Roszrt Newcoms and Marc Sammons in Advertising Age 8/15/55 
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Our Critical Shortage of Skilled Labor 


WE ww america have been entirely 
too slow to realize how closely our 
country’s economic and _ military 
strength is tied not only to scientists, 
but also to the everyday skills and 
abilities of our workers. 

What appears in our country to be 
solely a shortage of scientists is in 
reality a shortage of scientists and a 
shortage of skilled workers and techni- 
cians needed to back up the scientists. 

If the engineer, the physicist, or the 
designer is short of aides or if the 
plants which make his product are short 
of skilled mechanics and technicians, 
then his skill is wasted. 

There are 64 million workers in 
America; of these, about 9 million are 
skilled. This group cannot be increased 
overnight. They are the product of 
years of experience and training. Yet 
in a number of segments of our work- 
force we are wasting workers who 
could be used to answer the urgent 
call for skills from industry and the 
Armed Services. For example, women 
are grossly under-represented among 
the skilled workers, except for a hand- 
ful of dental and medical technicians 
and forewomen in the garment indus- 
try. There are relatively few skilled 
Negro workers. We just cannot afford 
these types of waste. 

The skilled craftsman is no accident. 
He is a product of ambition, intelli- 
gence, purposeful drive, and oppor- 
tunity. He must have a firm back- 
ground of basic knowledge about his 
trade and he must be able to develop 
his native talent to the utmost. 
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Schooling gives a worker the basic 
skills through which he can begin his 
development. Moreover, the Armed 
Forces are now an important training 
ground for a large number of young 
men who later become skilled workers. 
There are four main additional sources 
through which a young person of to 
day gets his skill training: formal 
apprenticeship training programs spon- 
sored and promoted by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor with the assistance 
of industry and labor; the technical 
school or college; in-plant training pro- 
grams; and the skill a man acquires 
simply on his own initiative through 
experience, by changing from one job 
to a slightly better one, learning as he 
goes along. 

What is the exact nature of our 
shortage of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians? The simplest way to answer 
this is to examine the problem in terms 
of the military, since that is where we 
have the best facts and figures. Actual- 
ly, industry suffers from skill shortages 
in very much the same way the Armed 
Services do. 

Today, the Armed Forces, with a 
strength of only 3 million men, are 
roughly 30 per cent short on fully 
qualified skilled personnel needed to 
fill many thousands of critical military 
jobs. For example, there is a need for 
some 35,000 aircraft mechanics and 
electronics technicians, about 25,000 
electronic equipment operators, and 
18,000 communications equipment 
mechanics. These shortages also exist 
in private industry. For every three 





skilled persons or technicians that the 
Armed Services require, only two are 
currently available, and these have 
often been pushed in without adequate 
training. 

As a nation, we cannot afford: 
(1) our present waste of manpower; 
(2) discrimination which wastes the 
skills of more than 6 million Negroes; 
(3) the pitifully bad schools that plaque 
many areas of this country; (4) the 
prejudice and shortsightedness which 
today are making it increasingly hard 


for workers over 45 to find a job; (5) 
not making the most effective use of 
the 20 million women in our work- 
force; and (6) haphazard and ineffec- 
tive training programs. 

These are the areas where we must 
strive for improvement. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and the rest of govern- 
ment can help by promoting training 
and providing the facts and figures, 
but in the last analysis it is up to the 
business leaders of America to do the 
job. 


—From an address by the Hon. James P. Mitcne rt (U. S. Secretary of Labor) 
before the Alumni Association of the University of Notre Dame. 


The Shift to the Suburbs—Some New Facts 


THE SUBURBANIZATION of the United States has become far more than 
a matter of home and population shifts. It is rapidly becoming just as 
evident in the location of new factories, shopping facilities and other 
types of building. 

As a result, suburbs are becoming a place to work as well as to live. 

The breadth of this development is indicated in new statistics com- 
piled jointly by the U.S. Departments of Commerce and Labor, giving 
the first detailed information about the geographic distribution of new 
building construction. These figures show that 49 per cent of all last 
year’s $16% billion of building permits issued in the U.S. were for 
construction in suburbs of the nation’s metropolitan areas; 20 per cent 
more were for non-metropolitan building. Thus, only 31 per cent of 
the 1954 construction activity took place in the central cities of metro- 
politan districts. 

More than half of all factories built in 1954 were in suburban areas, 
and 20 per cent were outside metropolitan areas. More than two-fifths of 
all store and mercantile establishments and one-quarter of new office 
buildings were erected in the suburbs, with a substantial proportion in 
each case going up outside metropolitan fringes. 

Underlying the trend is a combination of forces including the rapid 
growth of population, congestion of cities with attendant traffic and 
commuting problems, and the decentralization tendency in business and 
industry. Important factors also are the mobility of mortgage and 
capital funds, made available for building and expansion purposes by 


people’s thrift institutions and other lenders. 
—The Spectator 9/55 





A CENTURY AGO the married woman with paid employment was excep- 
tional, bvt by 1900, 6 per cent of married women had jobs; by 1940, 
15 per cent; and by the early 1950’s their employment had so increased, 
notes the Twentieth Century Fund, that one wife out of four either had 
or was seeking a job. 
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e Brief Summaries of Other Timely Articles « 
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HOW MANAGEMENTS GET TIPPED OVER. By 
Dero A. Saunders. Fortune (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.), October, 1955. 
$1.25. Dozens of companies have been 
captured by raiders in the past three years, 
the author says; thousands more are watch- 
ing apprehensively for the first signs of a 
raid. But the most common reason for the 
raider’s success is management's unwilling- 
ness to put real time and money into the 
fight. In this article, Mr. Saunders describes 
the techniques of specific raiders, and dis- 
cusses ways in which management may 


defend itself. 


THE CLIMATE FOR GROWTH. By H. H. 
Carey. Advanced Management (74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.), September, 
1955. $1.00. The author offers a checklist 
of questions to help executives judge the 
climate for growth of good human rela- 
tions in their companies. The most im- 
portant factor in this climate, he believes, 
is the opportunity for employees to share 
in management decisions affecting their 
work. 


A GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE. Business 
Information Sources (Business Information 
Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio), March-August, 1955. 25 
cents. A select bibliography of 85 magazine 
articles, reports, and books on this con- 
troversial and important subject. The head- 
ings: Viewpoints on the GAW; the Lati- 
mer Report; Labor's Viewpoint; Plans in 
Operation; Problems Raised; Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and GAW; Can In- 
dustry Guarantee an Annual Wage? An- 
notated. 


MANAGEMENT AND THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 
By Arthur N. Turner. Harvard Business 
Review (Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.), 
September-October, 1955. $2.50. A long: 
term study of the human and social impli- 
cations of assembly lines has led the author 
to conclude that management has created 
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“a technological environment which fails 
to provide necessary satisfaction and mean- 
ing in work.” He urges that management 
back up the measures by which some suc- 
cessful foremen counteract the deadening 
effects of the line, and recommends also 
that conscious steps be taken to introduce 
more group participation, variety, and in- 
terest into production. This effort may be 
justified economically, he suggests, if costs 
of poor quality work,, absenteeism, and 
turnover are considered. 


MY FAITH IN DEMOCRATIC CAPITALISM. By 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Fortune (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.), October, 
1955. $1.25. The relationship between 
business and government is “essentially one 
of cooperation between two _ institutional 
forces wholly dependent on each other,” 
says the 1952 Democratic standard-bearer 
As proof of the fruitfulness of this co- 
operation, he cites America’s unparalleled 
economic progress over the past quarter- 
century. He urges that business and gov- 
ernment improve their mutual respect and 
understanding, in order to tackle the social 
and economic problems still ahead. 


CONSULTANT REVIEWS LOCATION FACTORS. 
By C. A. Harwick. Industrial Development 
(Conway Building, North Atlanta 19, 
Ga.), September-October, 1955. $3.00 a 
year. The author, who is Manager of In- 
dustrial Engineering for Ebasco Services, 
Inc., believes that intangible factors affect- 
ing the company’s relationship to the com- 
munity—e.g., the company's position in 
the community, its employee relations, etc 
—may be as important in choosing a 
plant site as the tangible factors bearing 
directly on costs. In many instances, he 
points out, plant expansion has been sty- 
mied by unforeseen—though not unfore- 
seeable—community developments. The arti- 
cle reviews both direct and indirect con- 
siderations in plant location. 











INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 











WHO PAYS THE COST? By Leo Wolman. 
Challenge (32 Broadway, New York 4, 
N.Y.), October, 1955. 20 cents. Someone 
must pay when a company’s labor costs rise, 
the author points out. Over the past 16 
years a substantial portion of the cost of 
wage boosts was absorbed by increasing 
efficiency and productivity, so that factory 
wage increases more than doubled increases 
in the cost of living. But today’s advances 
are too rapid to be thus absorbed, he feels; 
they will have to be paid primarily by the 
consumer. 


HOW GOOD ARE YOUR SUPERVISORS? By 
R. Reed and R. D. Furlong. Mill & Fac- 
— (205 East 42 Street, New York 17, 
N.Y.), September, 1955. 50 cents. The 
authors have adapted the point rating sys- 
tem, used widely for non-supervisory jobs, 
to managerial evaluation. Their system 
assigns scores for various degrees of attain- 
ment in nine factors of supervisory compe- 
tence (such as education, experience, judg- 


ment), subdivided under three main 
headings: knowledge, responsibility, and 
decisions. 


DO MANAGEMENT ATTITUDES DETERMINE 
UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIPS? By 
Ross Stagner. University of Illinois In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
(Urbana, Ill.), Reprint Series No. 30. 10 
cents. How management feels about the 
union is an important factor in determining 
how workers feel about the company, the 
author reports on the basis of a study of 
eight Illinois firms. Other factors, besides 
a cooperative management attitude, tend- 
ing to produce favorable worker attitudes 
were high wages, union influence on com- 
pany decisions, and speedy grievance settle- 
ments. 


FREE SPEECH RIGHTS OF MANAGEMENT. 
By Walter L. Daykin. Bureau of Labor 
and Management, State University of Iowa 
(lowa City, Ia.), Research Series No. 9. 
25 cents. A comparison of old and new 
National Labor Relations Board decisions 
on employers’ rights to express their 
opinions of the union, and to question 
employees on union membership. The 
present NLRB is “much more liberal” in 
its interpretation of management's right to 
speak than was the old, in the author's 
view. But he contends that the new 





Board “accepts the philosophy that unions 
are intrusions in the social order’ and that 
management is right in trying to defeat 
them. 


OPEN LETTER TO A HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR. 
By Audrey E. Heusser. Personnel Journal 
(Swarthmore, Pa.), September, 1955. 75 
cents. For an employee publication to jus- 
tify its cost, says the author, it must be 
not only read but believed and acted on— 
ie., it must be able to show measurable 
results in such areas as safety performance, 
customer relations, plant housekeeping, 
productivity, etc. The practical implications 
for the industrial editor of this criterion, in 
terms of human understanding, shrewdness, 
sincerity, and technical competence, are 
spelled out in detail. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN THE SOVIET UNION. 
By Edmund Nash. Monthly Labor Review 
ilededletendons of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.), September, 1955. 55 cents. The 
so-called equality of Soviet women, says 
the author, is simply a device to make 
them work long hours at heavy production 
jobs and engage in “socialist competition” 
with co-workers in overfulfilling prescribed 
quotas. 


ATTITUDES OF SCIENTISTS TOWARD THEIR 
JOBS. By Theresa R. Shapiro. Industrial 
Laboratories (201 North Wells Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill.), September, 1955. $10.00 
a year. What makes a scientist switch from 
one job to another? The author describes 
two surveys of scientists’ reasons for 
changing jobs or staying put, in which it 
appeared that greatest weight was given to 
the nature and conditions of the work, 
with secondary emphasis on salary and ad- 
vancement prospects. The leading criteria 
of job interest were (1) a challenging and 
important problem, and (2) an atmosphere 
conducive to research. 


LABOR - MANAGEMENT CONTRACT PROVI- 
SIONS, 1954. U.S.D.L. Bulletin No. 1181 
(Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.), 15 cents. A summary of studies deal- 
ing with the prevalence and characteristics 
of contract clauses governing payments 
for military service, jury leave, death in 
the family, and reporting and call-back 
pay in more than 1,700 union contracts. 
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WHAT ARE THE REPORTS MANAGEMENT 
REALLY WANTS? By Herbert O. Brayer. 
American Business (4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill.), September, 1955. 
35 cents. By and large, management wants 
clues to action, says the author; reports 
must therefore be engineered to present 
trends and forecasts as well as statements 
of operations. He describes the systems of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. and other 
companies, and illustrates with a series of 
Sylvania reports on such major factors as 
return on investment and earnings per 
cent of sales. 


A RECRUITMENT TECHNIQUE THAT WORKS! 
By T. A. Duckworth. The Office (232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.), 
October, 1955. 35 cents. Don’t visit the 
high schools; let them visit you, says the 
author. His company, which used to suffer 
a shortage of clerical help, now has a sur- 
plus of job applicants. This article de- 
scribes how plant tours by groups of 
high school seniors are antail and 
gives concrete recommendations for organiz- 
ing similar projects in other companies. 


HOW TO MEASURE THE TRUE COST OF 
OFFICE SPACE. By Richard L. Forster. 
The Integrated Office (Management Meth- 
ods, 141 East 44 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.), September 15, 1955. $2.00. Rent 


must be related to usable area rather than 

ross space to get a valid cost per square 
when new office space is being con- 
sidered, says the author. He describes in 
general how to determine space require- 
ments and to compare veability of space 
offered in various kinds of buildings. 


TOOLS OF THE 
TION EQUIPMENT. 


OFFICE: INTERCOMMUNICA- 
By Robert Beeman. 
Office Management (212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.), September, 1955. 
35 cents. A detailed discussion of standard 
types of equipment for voice transmission, 
paging, and high-speed transmission of 
written information. Some special applica- 
tions of intercommunication equipment are 
also described, and a list of major manu- 
facturers, with a summary of the various 
types of equipment they offer, is provided. 


CHOOSE YOUR RUT WELL. 
Fergusson. Office Executive (132 West 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa.), 
September, 1955. 50 cents. The office man- 
ager who organizes his job and distributes 
work properly is more likely to reach the 
ranks of top management than the “in- 
dispensable” drudge who works himself 
into a rut of petty routine, the author 
points out. In this article he offers a pro- 
gram for self-development, with emphasis 
on achieving the right orientation toward 
company problems and policy. 


By Robert A. 





PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


: 





NEW LOOK AT METHODS INCENTIVES. By 
W. W. Taylor. Factory Management and 
Maintenance (330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N.Y.), August, 1955. 50 cents. 
An incentive plan can act as a brake to 
production rather than a spur, the author 
warns, if operators find better methods of 
doing their work, but keep them quiet and 
set an agreed top limit on productivity. 
This article describes a “methods incen- 
tive plan” by which operators developing 
better methods receive appropriate rewards. 


HOW TO FIGURE YOUR INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
costs. By W. A. Meddick. The Iron Age 
(Chestnut & 56 Streets, Philadelphia 39, 
Pa.), September 22, 1955. 50 cents. Com- 
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prehensive cost figures are necessary for a 
realistic comparison between handling by 
truck and by other methods, the author 
points out. Such figures may also pinpoint 
specific areas where savings are possible. 
All relevant costs must be included, he 
emphasizes—as, for example, the cost and 
maintenance of pallets, skids, and other 
equipment essential to truck use. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL BY _ ELECTRONICS. 
By H. F. Mitchell. Flow (1240 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio), August, 1955. 
50 cents. UNIVAC can deliver in minutes 
not only the usual production reports, but 
useful auxiliary data (such as a daily short- 
age report, a weekly spoilage report, and 
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the like) whose production was formerly 
too time-consuming. The author believes 
that production engineers and executives in 
many organizations ought to revise their 
planning methods in order to take advan- 
tage of the fuller data now available. 


BLUEPRINT FOR MOVING. Chain Store Age 
(2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.), 
July, 1955. $3.00 a year. A step-by-step 
account of how Jewel Tea Company moved 
from its Chicago warehouse to its new 
warehouse at Melrose Park at a minimum 
of expense and with no major inconveni- 
ence to store operations. 


TEAMWORK FOR COST REDUCTION AT AVCO. 
By B. M. Smarr. Purchasing (205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N.Y.), Septem- 
ber, 1955. $1.00. Savings of over $1 mil- 


lion a month in purchasing are being 
realized through a concerted cost reduction 
program—described in detail here—which 
is carried out by purchasing agents and 
plant managers of Avco's decentralized 
operations. “Buy or make” studies, the 
7 has found, offer the greatest single 
source for savings. 


HOW MUCH TO RE-ORDER WHEN. Factory 
Management and Maintenance (330 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N.Y.), August, 
1955. 50 cents. A “flexible order points” 
system developed by the Reynolds Metals 
Company is described in this article. Unlike 
inventory systems with fixed points for re- 
ordering materials and supplies, this plan 
is designed to “roll with the production 
punches” by keeping the orders tied closely 
to the ups and downs in use and delivery 
schedules. 
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BUSINESS GIFTS ARE BIG BUSINESS. By 
Nathan Kelne. Printers’ Ink (205 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N.Y.), September 
30, 1955. 25 cents. Though the give- 
away business is booming, says the author, 
too many gifts fail in their job of pleasing 
the recipient and thus in building good 
will. This article tabulates actual choices 
made by executives who received certifi- 
cates enabling them to pick their own 
presents; one trend that appears to be 
growing is gifts for the home. 


SOME DO'S AND DON'TS OF SELLING AS 
ONE BUYER SEES THEM. By Joseph Gentile. 
Dun @& Bradstreet (99 Church Street, New 
York 8, N.Y.), June, 1955. Gratis. The 
author of this booklet, purchasing agent 
for Dun & Bradstreet, sums up his conclu- 
sions on selling drawn from a quarter cen- 
tury of dealing with salesmen. tstanding 
in the activities of successful salesmen, he 
finds, are an effort to exchange ideas with 
and make intelligent suggestions to the 
buyer, and a reporting of these ideas and 
suggestions to their own superiors. 


DISTRIBUTION IN RUSSIA: 25 YEARS BEHIND 
THE TIMES. By Wroe Alderson. Industrial 
Distribution (330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N.Y.), October, 1955. 50 cents. 
The author, a past president of the Ameri- 


can Marketing Association, reports on a 
month's tour of USSR during which his 
direct observation of marketing facilities 
was supplemented by interviews with ex- 
perts of the Ministry of Trade. Though the 
Soviet government is actively trying to sup- 
ply more consumer goods, both the actual 
distribution facilities and the extent and 
kind of planning are so inadequate as to 
create monumental problems in moderniza- 
tion, he says. 


HOW A 29-MAN AD DEPARTMENT BUILDS 
CAMPAIGNS FOR LINK-BELT. Industrial Mar- 
keting (200 East Illinois Street, Chicago 
11, Ill.), July, 1955. 25 cents. A detailed 
account of the organization and opera- 
tions of the advertising department of the 
Link-Belt Company. Included in the report 
is a step-by-step description of the de- 
velopment and execution of a typical Link- 
Belt advertising campaign. 


YOU'LL BE “BRAINSTORMING” SOON. Sales 
Meetings (1212 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa.), October 1, 1955. $2.50. A 
general account of the creative thinking 
(“brainstorming”) technique, along with 
an account of a Creative Problem Solving 
Institute held this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Problems in many fields 
were tackled by this method, which in- 
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volves the temporary suspension of critical 
judgment. As an example of the results 
obtained, 500 ideas were generated on how 
to improve upward communications in a 
plant or office. 


TRADE NAMES—THEIR CHARACTERISTICS, SE- 
LECTION, AND USE. By Jack T. Redwine. 
Advertising Agency Magazine (48 West 
38 Street, New York 18, N.Y.), July 22, 
1955. 35 cents. Should a trade name be 
descriptive or geographical? Based on a 
surname or trademark? Fictitious or as’ 
sumed? The author discusses legal con- 
siderations and other factors affecting 
choice. One important question to con- 
sider, he says, is whether the name, when 
abbreviated, will conflict with any exist- 
ing trade name or trademark. 


SALES MEETINGS, WORKSHOP STYLE. By 


C. C. Crawford. Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors (c/o John 
Skelly, 2020 University Avenue, Madison, 
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EROSION OF THE TAX LAWS. By William 
L. Cary. Harvard Business Review (Sol- 
diers Field, Boston 63, Mass.), September- 
October, 1955. $2.50. Tax lobbying by 
special groups, both large and small, has 
resulted in “a patchwork of special legis- 
lation” which, the author warns, may un- 
dermine the public confidence without 
which our fiscal system cannot survive. 
He urges that business men as a group 
exercise some restraint over the special de- 
mands of individuals. 


FRAUD, THE AUDITOR, AND INTERNAL CON- 
TROL. By William Sprague. The Journal 
of Accountancy (270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y.), September, 1955. 
75 cents. Business has a responsibility to 
protect the individual against his own 
weaknesses which may result in fraud, the 
author points out. Here he examines how 
the independent auditor can help both in 
spotting the weak spots and in developing 
adequate procedures of internal control. 


RETURN ON INVESTMENT APPROACH TO IN- 
VENTORY. By Stephen T. Heinaman. 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin (505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y.), July, 1955. 75 cents. The 
usual assumption that the fastest possible 
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Wisc.), July-August, 1955. $1.00. The 
author presents a technique for stimulating 
creative participation in sales meetings by 
getting salesmen to contribute written de 
scriptions of methods they have developed 
or found useful in handling special diffi 
culties. He explains how such methods, 
after discussion by the group, may be in- 
corporated into a sales manual. 


YOUR SALESMEN LIVE IN ONE OF SIX 
worRLDs. By William L. McCaskill. Sales 
Management (386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y.), September 1, 1955. Re- 
print No. 314; 10 cents. Every salesman 
must pass through a series of distinct 
stages before he can develop his full 
abilities, says the author; unless the sales 
manager understands this, he may be 
baffled by the behavior of some of his 
men. The six “worlds,” perceptively de- 
scribed, are hesitation, identification, pat- 
ternization, frustration, realization, and de- 
termination. 


turnover of inventory yields the greatest 
possible profit is often in error, says the 
author. He offers instead a method of in- 
ventory contro! based on the return yielded 
on capital used for inventory, and suggests 
also some preliminary tests to be tried on 
any inventory problem, to determine 
whether or not more thorough checking and 
calculation are likely to yield worthwhile 
savings. 


A LOOK AT THE NEW LOOK IN FEDERAL 
TAXATION. By Paul K. Webster. The 
Journal of Accountancy (270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.), October, 
1955. 75 cents. In this article the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Internal Revenue ex- 
plains his belief that decentralization of the 
Internal Revenue Service and a more prac- 
tical, less technical, approach to taxpayers’ 
problems have resulted in a more workable 
system. He analyzes the present IRS struc- 
ture, with special attention to methods of 
handling and auditing income tax returns. 


HOW TO FIGURE EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT. 
By Philip A. Scheuble, dr Harvard Busi- 
ness Review (Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass.), September-October, 1955. $2.50. 
Despite the fact that decisions on equip- 





ment replacement can make or break a 
company, many managements have no defi- 
nite policy or procedure for determining if 
and when such replacement should take 
place. This article outlines a procedure of 
analyzing and comparing equipment needs 
in relation to the cost savings or profits 
they make possible, the rate of return on 
invested capital, effect on taxes, expected 
service life, and other factors. 
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INSURANCE FOR FIXED ASSETS. By Baylor 
Landrum. Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment (229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N.Y.), October, 1955. 25 cents. Payment 
for an insured loss of business property 
is governed by “actual cash value’ as 
demonstrated by documents, the author says. 
The documents may be appraisals by an 
outside firm, or a set of property records. 
This article discusses minimum require- 
ments for such records, and advises on the 
kinds of insurance required. 


CORPORATE BUYER ADVISOR GIVES AGENTS 
NEW SELLING POINTERS. By Ernest L. Clark. 
The Weekly Underwriter (116 John Street, 
New York 38, N.Y.), September 24, 1955. 
25 cents. Insurance agencies can survive 
the competition of direct writing com- 
panies, mutual companies, _ | others by 
providing greater service to buyers, 

the author, former manager of the tele 


RETENTION OF EARNINGS. By Robert S. 
Holzman. The Controller (2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y.), September, 1955. 60 
cents. Sooner or later, says the author, most 
accumulated earnings tax cases end up with 
the question: “Why was surplus retained?” 
In this article he gives in tabular form 225 
reasons that have been advanced for re- 
tention, together with the courts’ findings 
in each case. 


ing and insurance division of J. C. Penney 
Co. He describes ways in which agents 
can increase their sales by educating the 
public, becoming more expert and more 
available for consultation, and by reporting 
to the insurance companies, deouk their 
national association, the changes and im- 
provements customers demand. 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT'S PLACE IN 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN_ INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT. By H. G. Everill. The National 
Insurance Buyer (National Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Hotel Martinique, New 
York, N.Y.), September, 1955. 50 cents. 
The insurance considerations involved in 
the planning and construction of a new 
factory are illustrated by an actual case 
history which the author believes applica- 
ble in large part to any major construction 
project. Principal problems revolved around 
fire protection, fire insurance, and liability 
insurance. 
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On December 15, 1955, AMA will publish 


Effective Communication on the Job 


A Guide te Employee Communication for 
Supervisors and Executives 


Edited by M. J. Dooher and Vivienne Marquis 


Includes: 


GIVING ORDERS 
THAT GET RESULTS 


DEVELOPING TWO-WAY 
COMMUNICATION 


HANDLING GRIEVANCES 
AND COMPLAINTS 


GETTING BETTER RESULTS 
FROM INTERVIEWS 


HOLDING PRODUCTIVE MEETINGS 
AND CONFERENCES 


MAKING RUMORS WORK FOR YOU 


COUNSELING ON 
JOB PERFORMANCE 


KEEPING WORKERS 
“SAFETY-MINDED” 


REPORTING TO 
UPPER MANAGEMENT 


And special material on: 


IMPROVING THE 
LANGUAGE OF COMMUNICATION 


HOW TO INSTRUCT 
SELLING YOUR COMMUNICATIONS 


MANAGEMENT'S STAKE 
IN COMMUNICATION 





Eighty per cent of your supervisor's time— 
and your own time—is spent in communication, 
in translating ideas and decisions into action. 
Have you analyzed the effectiveness of your 
on-the-job communications? The cost of com- 
municating ? 


AMA’s new handbook is the first comprehen- 
sive guide to the techniques and principles of 
ication. It is a basie 
guide for executives and supervisors concerned 
with increasing their operating efficiency through 
ication. It provides practical, 





successful employee 


effective 





detailed information on crucial communications 


problems. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE JOB 
is required reading for managers on all levels. 
Every supervisor will benefit from its complete 
analysis of management communication, and 


from the many practical examples of successful 
techniques used in leading companies. 


This handbook is designed to give you and 
your staff the background—and the specific 
information—you need for understanding and 
solving your employee communications prob- 
lems. Reserve copies now—at the special pre- 
publication price—-for every member of your 


management team. 


Approx. 280 pages. Cloth. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
By ordering your copies of EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE JOB before December 15, 1955, you 
can take advantage of AMA's special pre-publication offer: Single copy, only $4.00 (AMA members: 
$3.00). After December 15, the single copy price will be $4. 75 (AMA members: $4.00). Quantity 


orders received before December 15 will receive an additi 





t on the pre-publication price. 


Order from DEPARTMENT MN, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 


Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


ay will pte postage and handling charges on al! orders accompanied by check or money order, Orders under 
id be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless ; accompanied by remittance, will be billed 
ee and handling ¢ charges. Add 3°, sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 













To convey ideas 


jrom MIND « MIND... 


. is today the executive’s chief responsibility. He must get things done 
through people: Secure cooperation on policies and decisions. Issue clear 
instructions. Tap the thinking of others. Change attitudes, and step up per- 
formance. 


The AMA Executive Communication Course provides a tested approach to 
improving this fundamental management skill. 


Designed for business leaders, Course material is directly related to daily 
problems. Small-group sessions assure intensive drill in effective communica- 
tion techniques. Case studies of actual operations are analyzed; face-to-face 
situations are practiced through role-playing. Lectures by the course staff and 
the “faculty” of operating managers present successful experiences from the field. 


The Course comprises three one-week units: 


Unit 1 Clarifying Problems and Developing Solutions: Defining the Com- 
munication Process. How to Identify Problems; Stimulate Ideas. 
Study of Critical Individual and Group Factors in Understanding. 
How to Raise Efficiency of Staff Meetings. 


Unit 2 Transmitting Ideas: Why, What, How the Executive Communi- 
cates. Ten Commandments of Good Communication. Guides for 
Effective Speaking. Improving Written Reports, Memos, Letters. 


Umit 3 Motivating Action, and Measuring Results: Basic Principles and 
Tools for Getting Others to Take Action Agreed Upon. Increasing 
Morale and Productivity. Measuring Communication Skills and 
Attitudes—When and How. Integrating the Program With 
Specific Company Needs. 


Executives may fit the Course into their schedules by taking the three one- 
week units over a 12-month period. Intervals between units permit application 
on the job of the skills practiced in the Course. Enrollment in advance for 
the full Course is required. 


For reservations and complete information, write: 


Registrar, AMA Executive Communication Course 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION COURSE 





